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complete STAGE EQUIPMENT 


We specialize in Velour Curtains, Cycloramas, and Window Drapes. 
Distinctive in character. Complete in detail. 


Manufactured and installed to give beauty and service. 











WE ARE ABLE TO FURNISH: 
® COMPLETE—ENGINEERING SERVICE 
* COMPLETE—COLOR SKETCHES 
® COMPLETE—SPECIFICATIONS 
® COMPLETE—BLUE PRINTS 
* COMPLETE—QUOTATIONS 
* COMPLETE—SAMPLES 
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“ADAMS JR HIGH SCHOOL 

PTA MEETING 

“THURSDAY NOV 29 8PM 
"IN THE AUDITORIU Mx. 








10,000 SIGNS IN ONE 
CHANGE YOUR MESSAGE IN MINUTES 

Completely packaged including metal file box and 150 aluminum 6” 
letters ready to install! 

STURDY ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION — STEEL TRACKS 

wide choice baked enamel colors 

GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 

delivery anywhere in USA within 10 days after receipt of order. &e . 
ALL HARDWARE AND INSTALLATION INSTRUCTIONS FREE! Ce cee foes 


EPT. 23 
‘¥ OORM OEDICATION 
§ CONVOCATION 


FOOT BALL 


VARSITY AT LYNWOOD SEPT 21 SOO PM 
J¥ LYNWOOD HERE SEPT 24 300 
BEES HERE SEPT 20 
300 PM 
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I BERLOC MANUFACTURING COMPANY Dealer Inquiries Invited 
13623 Crenshaw Bivd., Hawthorne, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send at once . vssssseeep Berlock “Quik-Change” Signs complete with 150 six-inch letters and numerals in metal file box with alphabetical 
index separators . . . as checked below: 
! enclose check (or money order) for $ ssssssseseseeeee (25% Of total cost), the balance $...........000.0... payable on delivery (F.0.B. Factory). Weighs approx. 


1% Ibs. per sq. ft. 
WRITE IN SQUARES BELOW QUANTITY OF EACH SIZE SIGN WANTED: 


6 ft x 45” 8 ft. x 45” 10 ft. x 45” 12 ft. x 45” 
| $139.50 $145.00 $149.50 $169.50 


INDICATE BELOW COLORS FOR BACKGROUND, BORDER, LETTERS, NUMERALS: (choose one color for each classification below.) 


RED BLUE WHITE GREEN YELLOW BLACK BROWN MAROON 
BACKGROUND Oo Oo Oo oO Oo Oo Oo Oo 
BORDER 0 O a) O O O 0 O 
LETTERS Oo 0 Oo 0 Oo Oo 
NUMERALS oO .~ oO oO oO oO 


(ADDITIONAL LETTERS & NUMERALS: 6”-25c, 10”-95c, 14”-$1.95 ea.) 
Add state sales tax if applicable. Prices subject to change without notice. 

















SPECIFICATIONS Name 
| ® Rustproof Metal Construction Address. 
© Special Baked Enamel Finish City 








© Weight approx. 1% Ibs. per sq. ft. 
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The Cover 


BurLpinc their own shop, these students 
develop money-saving skills for farm 
buildings later. This month’s cover, sixth 
in a series on Tennessee agriculture, fea- 
tures agricultural education. Objectives, 
methods, and achievements of Vocational 
Agriculture are highlighted in “This 
Farming.” (Page 8.) Also related is the 
Vocational Home Economics program, 
which to Mrs. Colleen Marshall is an 
opportunity for “Teaching a Way of Life.” 
(Page 11.) Both authors are outstanding 
teachers in these areas. 


This Month 


Latest developments concerning the 
TEA Two-Point Legislative Program 
which could be reported at press time 
are described in the editorial. (Page 7.) 
Also note dates and speakers for the an- 
nual State Convention. Plan now to at- 
tend. See the March issue for more com- 
plete details. 

Officers elected at the January meeting 
of the Representative Assembly are al- 
ready proving their deep concern and 
providing very capable leadership for all 
the teachers of the state. Messages from 
the presidents are included in this issue. 
Administrative Council members elected 
are D. F. Adkisson, Bob Womack, Shan- 
non Faulkner, and C. H. Harrell, repre- 
senting the First, Fourth, Eighth, and 
Ninth Congressional Districts, respective- 
ly. 

A. S. Peek points out historical Jand- 
marks of Tennessee and surrounding areas, 
and shares experience in conducting suc- 
cessful educational tours. (Page 13.) To 
bring the state into your 
through films see page 22. 

Ideas for the classroom teacher as well 
as the administrator cooperating with local 
news agencies are expressed by education 
news writer Chester Campbell in “The 
Press; a Friend to Know.” (Page 15.) 

Special services for science education 
are offered free by the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Oak Ridge _ laboratories. 


(Page 29.) 
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A Lesson in Courtesy 


GEORGES FRADIER 


'T HE oTHER night, at the end of a long 
air journey from Pairs to Colombo, a 
gentleman gave me a lesson in human 
rights. 

He was sitting next to me, with his 
voungest son on his knees. His other 
children and his wife were sleeping, 
further down the plane. But the little 
boy, over-excited after the long journey, 
was very restless and chattered ceas2- 
lessly. He was exacting and stubborn 
as children are when they are over-tired, 
forever asking new questions and press- 
ing for a reply. 

His father too was very tired and, 
when from time to time he wiped his 
face with his handkerchief, his smile 
seemed a little forced. Yet every time 
the child asked a question, he answered 
gently and very politely. His patience 
was extraordinary and though the con- 
versation was somewhat disconnected— 
which gave it a strange poetic quality— 
he always spoke to the child with the 
utmost courtesy and understanding. 


‘T Hls GENTLE, patient manner, how- 
ever, seemed to exasperate one of the 
lady passengers. Leaning towards the 
father, she cried indignantly: “Can't 
you tell him to shut up! It’s quite ridic- 
ulous talking like that to a wretched 
brat.” 

The man closed his eyes, clenched 
his teeth, and then murmured some- 
thing in a low voice. His reply must 
have been very much to the point, for 
the lady, after drawing herself up to 
her full height, sank back in her seat 
without a word. 

“What is the lady saying?” asked 
the boy. 

“She says we must be quiet.” 

“What’s a wretched brat?” 

“I don’t know, perhaps it’s a dog.” 

“Td like a dog. . .,” said the child, but 
his voice was getting drowsy, and soon 
he dropped off to sleep. 


W E SETTLED back comfortably and I 
congratulated my neighbour on_ his 
patience and forbearance. We all know 
that children are as worthy of respect 
as “grown-ups,” but, in practice, it is 


‘The greatest reverence is due to the young.” 
: —JUVENAL 


not always easy to treat them as such. 
When I said this to my neighbour, he 
smiled and nodded. 

“What I can’t understand,” he said, 
“is that one should insult a child—or 
anybody else for that matter.” And, as 
I had half expected, he began to tell 
me his story. 

When he was about ten years old, he 
had had a teacher who had treated him 
badly. He talked about this quite dis- 
passionately, but it was obvious that he 
had been deeply hurt. “The master 
didn’t like me. Of course, he was en- 
titled to his opinion, but he was wrong 
to try to humiliate me,’ he said. 

The teacher considered his pupil 
lazy, so whenever he spoke to him he 
yawned loudly and apologized for wak- 
ing him up, which of course made the 
boy the laughing stock of the class. But 
one day he overstepped the mark. 
It was after this that the boy began 
to work better and get better marks. 
But he was determined that, whatever 
happened, he would never again allow 
anyone to show him disrespect. 


Kvery MAN is entitled to a minimum 
of respect,” continued my neighbour. 
“I must say that I have always suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it, even when I was 
in the army. But everyone isn’t as lucky, 
if one can use the word lucky for some- 
thing which should be taken for 
granted. There are many human be- 
ings who, from the outset, are denied 
the right to their human dignity—their 
essential self-respect. Yet they need 
self-respect more perhaps than they 
need food. So they have to fight for it 
by whatever means they can, or others 
have to fight for them. 

“Take children, for instance. Most 
people love their children, but at the 
least little difficulty they treat them 
like animals. They order them about, 
shout at them, slap them, and impose 
silence. By what right? Because adults 
are more intelligent? No, simply be- 
cause they are stronger. 

“Another thing I’ve noticed is that 
people who treat their own children 
properly often have no such scruples 


(Continued on page 31) 
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“The Story of 
Menstruation” 
_by Walt Disney - 
Productions 






Hy 
At what age should a girl ¢ 


be told about menstruation? \ 


















Better a year early than a day late 


Maybe you’ve said to yourself: ‘‘My girls are only ten- 
year-olds; why tell them about menstruation so early?” 
But while thirteen is the average age when menstruation 
starts, many girls mature two or three years sooner. Will 
your young students be prepared for this experience? 


To help you do the job that’s needed end By 


—we supply two teaching aids: a It has benefited over 2U million school 
motion picture and a booklet. Both girls. And has won the praise of 








are being used in schools all over the 
country to instruct younger girls. The 
animated film in sound and color is 
called ‘‘The Story of Menstruation.” 
In just 10 fascinating minutes, this 
16 mm. movie by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions tells factually how and why 
the menstrual process happens. Gives 


mothers, teachers, medical and church 
groups. 

Before showing the film you may 
want to invite parents’ cooperation. 
Many teachers write a note, explain- 
ing the need for this instruction. Others 
arrange previews for mothers and 
daughters, or for P.T.A. members. 


authentic pointers on the care a girl The booklet “You're A Young Lady 


should take of herself when ‘“‘that day”’ Now” also helps prepare the pre-teen 
comes—and the year round. Stressing for menstruation, giving her a sound, 
the importance of daily baths, careful wholesome explanation in simple 
grooming, sensible diet and exercise. terms directed to girls 9 to 12. Illus- 


“The Story” is told clearly, with dig- _ trated, easy-reading, this booklet has 
nity and charm. answered millions of young girls’ 


You’ll want your girls to see this re- “growing-up”’ questions. It may be 
markable film—available free (except ordered in quantity so that each girl 
for return postage) on short-term loan. may have her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you 
without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the makers of 
Kotex sanitary napkins. 








Copyright 1946, Walt Disney Productions. 


po———- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY!——-~ 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 4 
Educational Dept. ST- 27 

Neenah, Wisconsin 

Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film 
“The Story of Menstruation.” 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


"Very Personally Yours” 


Specially prepared for 
girls 12 and older. This 
20-page booklet provides 
a more detailed expla- 
nation of the menstrual 
process. Hints about 
exercises, grooming, 
sports, social contacts. 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 

Also send the following: 

Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart copies of "You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 

copies of "Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


0 Physiology Chart O) Teaching Guide 


Hundreds of teachers 
helped organize this flex- 
ible teaching guide. 

















You'll find it adaptable Name . 

to any teaching situ- [please print) 

ny The ewe, oo School 

chart on menstrua ys- " ee Stat 

iology 18 designed for oe ; _ Kotex is a trademark of Kimborty- Clerk Corp. 
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Are you preparing your students 
for military service? 





Let the Army help you 
with your 
Military Guidance Program 


Topay, it is not enough for guidance counselors 
to assist students in preparing for the best pos- 
sible civilian careers. Leading educators have 
come to realize the importance of military guid- 
ance as well. With almost every young man 
facing some form of military service, a well- 
integrated military guidance program has 
become an important responsibility of high 
school teachers. 


The U. S. Army wants to help you meet this 
added obligation and is ready to cooperate with 
you in every way possible. If your high school is ic ; = 
presently without a military guidance program, . 
the Army representatives at the Army Recruiting ; : —— wa 
Station in your area will be glad to explain how such 
programs operate in other high schools. If you are 
already conducting such a program, the Army hopes 
you are taking advantage of its wide variety of infor- 
mational literature available to you. Ranging from 
reference works for teachers to booklets for students, 
this literature should prove an invaluable aid in your 
military counseling. 


Film for showing to Students 
or School Community Groups 
Prepare Through Education (16-minute film 
which portrays problems of high school youths 
about to enter service and advice given them 
by their counselors) may be obtained free of 
charge by contacting your nearest Army Re- 
cruiting Station or by writing to: 

To obtain your copies of these booklets, telephone 

your local Army Recruiting Station or else clip and eatiertcedioenp ler 9 0 
, DEPA 

mail the coupon below. In doing so, you will be help- wanemeten én. & €. 

ing both your students and your country. Fe Attn: AGSN-P 


GS 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 





TM 57-3 

















J THE ADJUTANT GENERAL i 
i Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. i 
Attn: AGSN-P 
Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get additional booklets Name i 
for my students by writing to the above address or from my local Army Recruiting Station. | 
‘ Military Guidance in Secondary Schools = [_] This... Is How It Is i 
| (A military guidance manual for principals, (Student booklet describing Address i 
r teachers and counselors) Army life) i 
i [_] Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military Life Cc] Reserved For You i 
(Teacher pamphlet on the need for (Student booklet describing Army job Ci 
a : pays a ity State 
| military guidance) training opportunities) | 
I Army Occupations and You It’s Your Decision | 
(Teacher reference booklet on military (Student booklet describing ways | 
occupations) to fulfill military obligations) High School Position 
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Complete, 
continuous program 
in mathematics 
adopted on 
multiple 

state list 


for TENNESSEE 


schools 


Order through 
Tennessee 


Book Company 


Growth in 
Arithmetic (REVISED EDITION) 


by Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith * Grades 3-8 


(Accompanying primary number books, workbooks, and test booklets available.) 


Basic Ideas of 
Mathematics (GENERAL MATHEMATICS) 


by Francis G. Lankford, Jr. and John R. Clark 


Mathematics for 
the Consumer cvc:s 1: 


by Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Raleigh Schorling, and John R. Clark 


Algebra One ix 
Algebra Two 


by Rolland R. Smith and Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 


Plane Geometry an 
Solid Geometry 


by Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark 


World Book Company 
441 West Peachtree St., N. E. 


Cecil James, Greenfield, State Representative 
Nath Gullett Southern Manager 
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EDITORIAL 


Legislative Developments 


HEN YOU READ this issue of THE TENNESSEE 

TeacuER, the fate of our legislative program 
may have already been decided. However, we think 
it is important that we give all of you information as 
to recent developments concerning this program. 

On January 12 the Representative Assembly of the 
Tennessee Education Association passed the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Representative Assembly of the 
Tennessee Education Association does hereby respect- 
fully request the Governor and the members of the 
Eightieth General Assembly (1) to make a sufficiently 
generous estimate of state revenue to preclude the 
likelihood that state tax collections will substantially 
exceed state appropriations during the current bien- 
nium, and (2) to use such portion of the state’s ac- 
cumulated surplus as may be necessary to maintain 
the present school program in the face of increased 
enrollments and to provide an increase in its state 
teachers’ salary schedule of $300 for the first year of 
the biennium and an additional $100 for the second 
year.” 

On January 11 this resolution was passed by the 
Public School Officers Association. 

On Tuesday, January 14, copies of this resolution 
were placed on the desks of all members of the 
Eightieth General Assembly. A copy was also sent 
to the Governor. The Representative Assembly on 
January 12 also passed a resolution as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Administrative Council of the 
Tennessee Education Association, in order to protect 
best interests of children and teachers, be authorized 
to speak for the Association in regard to its position on 
legislative matters. 

On January 16 Governor Clement delivered his 
budget message to the Eightieth General Assembly. 
Following are some of the statements he made con- 
cerning education: 

“I am recommending an over-all educational ap- 
—— of $111,865,900 for all education for 1957- 

58 and $117,266,900 for the year 1958-59. This repre- 
sents an increase over 1952-53 of 63 per cent for the 
first year of the biennium and 75 per cent for the 
second year of the biennium.” The Governor stated 
further, “In 1953 the Legislature, on my recommenda- 
tion, provided a tenth month salary check for teachers 
which was an 11 per cent over-all increase; in 1955 
the Legislature provided a $3,000 guaranteed max- 
imum salary for a teacher with a BS degree and 15 
years of experience which was a $420 increase for 
those meeting this standard. I am recommending 
an increase over present salaries in the amount of 
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$150 per year for 1957-58 and of $200 for 1958-59. 
This means that during my administration a public 
school teacher with the above qualifications will have 
received an increase of $878 per year which represents 
an over-all increase of 37.8 per cent.” 

The Governor's recommendations amount to ex- 
actly half of the amount called for in point two of 
of the two-point program. We asked for $300 the 
first year of the biennium and $400 for the second 
year of the biennium, making a total of $700 for the 
biennium. The Governor's proposal amounts to $350 
total for the two years. 

The Administrative Council having been given the 
authority to act on proposed legislation, met on 
January 17 to consider the recommendations made by 
the Governor. After considerable discussion, the 
Council voted to seek an amendment to the General 
Education Bill which would provide the total amount 
asked for in our program. This means that an effort 
will be made to secure the $300 for the first year of 
the biennium and the $400 for the second year of 
the biennium. 


HE GOVERNOR also spoke on the proposed re- 

tirement-social security plan. We quote part of 

his statement as follows: 

“As a part of my legislative program, there will 
be submitted to you bills which will revise the 
existing systems so that teachers and the other 
State employees who desire the benefits of social 
security may take advantage of the new systems 
at their option. For those who do not wish to 
transfer to the new systems, the existing systems 
with the presently defined benefits will remain in 
operation.” 

We feel confident that there will be little or no dif- 
ficulty in the passage of an act setting up the new 
combined plan. F. E. B. 


State Convention 


HE ANNUAL State Convention of the TEA will 

be held in Nashville on April 11-12. You should 
make plans now to attend. We are doing our best 
to arrange an outstanding program. We hope to 
have Norman Cousins, Editor of the Saturday Review; 
William Laurence, Science Editor of The New York 
Times, and Lester Buford, Past-President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, as principal speakers 
for the general sessions. Everything points to a very 
fine program. The only thing necessary to a wonderful 
convention is your attendance. F. E. B. 








Developing sound judgement and vision has made beef farmers 
of Vocational Agriculture students before they finish high school. 


Al highly ehassilt | is 
his Farming 


Shat’s why we ee siuiiiiaaaile agriculture. 


F I FAIL at everything else 

can always go back to farming. 
The idea prevailed in this country 
for many years, and to some extent it 
was true. But not any more. A man 
who knows little or nothing about 
the highly technical business of mod- 
ern farming will have about as much 
chance at success as a fifth grade 
student who quit school to become 
a nuclear scientist. 

And if this young man does try 
farming and does make a failure, he 
becomes a dual problem to society. 
A consumer who is not a producer— 
a soul without a mission—a fine pros- 
pect for the deceptive melody of ill- 
usionary communism. 

Education is the preparation of 





Mr. Hurst is a teacher of Vocational Agricul- 
ture at Selmer High School, Selmer. 
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youth today for their role in society 
tomorrow. How successful they will 
be depends on how wise ‘ly they 
choose and how soundly they tread 
the stepping stones of their forma- 
tive years. 

It is on this theory that Vocational 
Agriculture stakes its claim to the 
future life of a Future Farmer—to 
see that he chooses wisely the course 
he wil] follow, and treads soundly 
every foot of the journey of prepara- 
tion. 

Why We Need Good Future 

Farmers 

We need good Future Farmers for 
two reasons. First, we want the 
young man who enters the highly 
competitive field of modern agricul- 
ture to have a fair chance at success. 

We do not want this young man in 





his most active and productive years 
to contribute to society less than he 
takes from society. We want him to 
be a success in the sense that his 
contribution to society is beneficial, 
and he is secure in his work. 

We do not want him to spend the 
years from twenty to thirty wrestling 
with a vocation for which he is ill 
fitted, and after ten useless years de- 
cide he has made a mistake and 
move into another field of work to 
serve a second apprenticeship. 

Second, we need good Future 
Farmers because tomorrow—twenty 
years from now—they may be an 
absolute necessity The surpluses of 
today may have been consumed by 
the millions of new hungry mouths 
and shivering bodies. 

It is estimated that our population 
will increase from 168 million to 190 
million by 1975. In order to feed our 
population the same diet it is now 
getting we will need 100 million 


Julius S. Hurst 


more acres of land. And there are 


only thirty million acres conceivably 
available through reclamation. 


Teaching valuable shop skills which 
are money-saving abilities on farms 
is one aim of Vocational Agriculture. 
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How much more beef will we need 
in 1975? At the present rate we will 
need 151 million more pounds. This 
is 250,000 more 1000-pound steers 
each year. 

How many more hogs will we need 
by 1975? About one and one half 
million more each year. Milk? Near- 
ly 113 million more gallons. This is 
180,000 more dairy cows. Eggs? 
About 184 million more dozens, or 
six million more hens. 

There are 7,000 babies born every 
twenty-four hours in this country, 
and our farm population is now only 
about twelve percent of our total. 
And this percentage continues down- 
ward. More mouths to feed, fewer 
people to feed them. 

In 1910 each farmer produced 
enough food for his family and eight 
additional persons. In 1975 each 
farmer will have to produce enough 
for his family and twenty extra per- 
sons. 

Will they do itP How? 


The Role Of Vocational 
Agriculture 


Vocational Agriculture is just what 
the name implies. It is preparing a 
young man to enter the vocation of 
agriculture. 

To learn how it works, let us take 
a mythical journey with a farm boy 
through his long course in Vocational 
Agriculture. It starts when he enters 
high school. It ends when he retires. 

Like many other ninth graders, 
our young friend does not even know 
how to fill out his registration card, 
and he certainly does not know what 
subjects he should take. But he is a 
farm boy, and so he walks over to 
the Vocational Agriculture instruc- 
tor and says, “I believe I'll take agri- 
culture.” 

The instructor does not merely 
sign his name to the role and send 
him on. He needs to know more 
about this boy, because if he takes 
agriculture he is preparing for a life 
in the vocation of agriculture—not 
a brief sojourn in a high school 
course. 

The instructor invites the young 
man to sit down. What is your name? 
Where do you live? How long have 
you been living on a farm? Do you 
think you would like to be a farmer? 
Do you have a calf or a pig? How 
do you like to pick cotton, to sucker 
tobacco, to feed hens? 
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The instructor must decide in this 
brief conversation whether or not 
this young boy is a good. prospect 
for a Future Farmer. Will he fill the 
shoes of the man who must some day 
produce enough food for his family 
and twenty other persons? Does he 
appear to possess the ability to 
choose wisely, the industry to work 
long hours, the ingenuity to apply 
the basic facts of science to his work 
and the vision to search for new and 
better ways of doing the things he 
must do, to live, and to be useful 
in his life. 

Can the Vocational Agriculture in- 
structor do this? Not always, but us- 
ually he can, because he knows what 
it takes to make a success on the 
farm. He knows it takes ingenuity— 
the dullard who fights changes will 
never be a success in agriculture. It 
takes industry—not eight-hour days 
and five-day weeks. The clock watch- 
er is four months behind, the first 
thirty days. It takes vision—the abili- 
ty to relate past experience to fu- 
ture possibility and grow two bales 
of cotton on the same acre that pro- 
duced one bale two years ago. It 


takes the vision and judgement to- 


select good stock and produce a 500- 
pound calf in the same amount of 
time it once took to produce a 350- 


pound calf. 


To Choose Wisely 
When the 


instructor writes the 


name of this young man on his role 
book, the boy becomes an invest- 
ment. He will require the instruc- 





Producing the best stock is one aim of 
Vocational Agriculture. This is a champ- 
ion at a West Tennessee District Fair. 





tors time, his skills, and even his 
prayers. So the instructor helps him 
select other high school subjects 
which will help him in his chosen 
vocation. He needs science, for farm- 
ing is a science. He needs mathemat- 
ics because farm planning and man- 
agement cannot be done with guess- 
work. It takes social science because 
the farmer is no longer a bumpkin 
who comes to town only when he 
has something to sell. He is as much 
a businessman as the merchant. 
Many times the farmer’s investment 
is larger than most of the town’s busi- 
nessmen. 

Tomorrow our young friend re- 
ports to his first Vocational Agricul- 
ture class and learns he will not 
have a textbook, but rather many 
textbooks covering many phases of 
Agriculture. There are many books 
on the shelves, hundreds of bulletins 
in the files on such varied subjects as 
beef cattle, dairy cattle, swine, poul- 
try, cotton, corn, tobacco, oats, 
wheat, shop work, farm mechanics, 
marketing, farm planning, farm man- 
agement, soil and water conserva- 
tion. 

He learns he will not have the next 
ten pages tomorrow. The problem 
will be the different breeds of beef 
cattle, and the outstanding features 
of each breed, because he must some 
day make a wise selection of the 
breed which will best fit his type 
farm. 

Then he must learn how much 
land, how much feed, how much 
equipment and what management 
problems arise from beef farming. 
These and other important questions 
must be answered before he finishes 
high school. 

Yes, he must choose wisely the 
course he will follow. 


To Tread Soundly 


But some will say, “Surely he al- 
ready knows this.” The truth is that 
a majority of the adult farmers in 
almost any community cannot today 
tell you‘the advantages of one breed 
of beef cattle over the other. But they 
should know and our young friend 
will know before he graduates. 

His agricultural education does 
not stop with beef cattle. There are 
dairy farming, hog raising, poultry 
farming. Then if he lives in West 
Tennessee there are cotton and corn; 
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in Middle Tennessee, tobacco and 
small grains. 

Suppose he will raise cotton on his 
farm. What should he know? What 
are the different types of cotton? 
What is the advantage of long staple? 
Which variety yields best in this 
part of the state? What fertilizer 
program returns more cotton? Is it 
more profitable to hand pick, or 
machine pick my cotton? What are 
the classes and grades of cotton? 
How can I market my cotton to get 
the highest returns? Should I store, 
pool or sell? These and other ques- 
tions will be answered in his studies. 


And this type of agricultural edu- 
cation continues each year. It gets 
progressively more technical, from 
different breeds to the highly com- 
plicated business of credit, long 
range planning and financing. 

Then in the shop he will be devel- 
oping skills which will be of great 
value on his farm. He will learn to 
weld, to do simple electrical wiring, 
plumbing, tractor and machine main- 
tenance, and farm construction. 


So he learns facts, but unused facts 
are useless. What will he do with 
these facts? 

As a student in Vocational Agricul- 
ture our young friend must put into 
practice out on his farm what he is 
learning in the classroom. 

In short, he must start farming. 
The instructor visits him and his par- 
ents from three to ten times each 
year to help him plan his enter- 
prises, and how they will be handled. 
He is now using the new things he 
is learning and is raising better hogs, 
better cotton, more corn and at the 
same time conserving the land and 
planning for the future. 

Will he do it? In 1955 the Star 
Farmer of America was Joe Moore of 
Jackson County, Tennessee. He took 
Vocational Agriculture in Gaines- 
boro High School for four years. 

The first year he took Vocational 
Agriculture Joe had the following 
farming program: two feeder calves, 
two breeding beef cattle, thirty- 
seven feeder hogs, three acres of 
corn, one-half acre of burley tobacco 
and fifteen acres of permanent pas- 
ture. His labor income that year was 
$1,786.74. 

The first year out of high school 
Joe had 4.5 acres of tobacco, twenty- 
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five acres of pasture, fifty-eight feed- 
er hogs, twenty-one breeding hogs, 
fifty-five beef cattle, seventeen 
breeding beef cattle, eighty-two 
sheep, and four feeder calves. His 
labor income was $10,126.45. 

This is an example of the progress 
a Future Farmer can make in Voca- 
tional Agriculture. Of course all stu- 
dents do not become Joe Moores, but 
altogether the American farmer is 
the wonder of the world. He not only 
feeds and clothes America, but his 
produce is so abundant it overflows 
into countries around the world. And 
somehow the Future Farmer today 
will find a way tomorrow to produce 
on thirty million acres what we are 
now producing on 100 million acres. 


As Responsible Citizen 


But the life of a farmer is not one 
triumph after another over the prob- 
lem of production. He is becoming 
more and more a respected and re- 
sponsible citizen of the community, 
county, state and nation in which he 
lives. To train him today for the role 
he must play in the society of to- 
morrow, he has his own agricultural 
organization known as the Future 
Farmers of America. 

In this work he takes part in many 
contests. He learns the art of plan- 
ning together, of working together 
and of living together with his fel- 
low men. He learns how to preside 
over meetings, how to stand before 
crowds and give intelligent expres- 
sion to his thoughts. All of this is in 
addition to his class work. It takes 
place after school and in night meet- 
ings. 


After High School 


And so he graduates. What then? 
Is his education over? Has he severed 
forever the ties which bound him to 
his chosen field of work? 


With enough boys and time the 
Vocational Agriculture teacher starts 
a young farmers’ class. This is for 
boys who have finished school or 
who had to quit, but who still want 
to continue their agricultural educa- 
tion. He meets with them once a 
month or once a week for twelve to 
twenty weeks each year. This course 
can be even more meaningful to our 
young friend than his high school 
work because part of his high school 
goal was a diploma. Now his first 





goal has become success on the farm. 


The instructor continues to visit 
this young man, just as he did when 
he was a student, counseling with 
him, and helping him choose the best 
way, helping him tread soundly 
every foot of the way. 

But our young friend does not re- 
main young always. Now he is farm- 
ing on his own. He is married. His 
responsibilities are more complicated 
and more demanding. As his duties 
become greater, his time for study 
becomes less. But to be a success in 
agriculture a farmer must keep up 
with the changes in his vocation. 

Where does he go? Yes, back to 
school, to «dult or evening school. 
And it is conducted by the Vocation- 
al Agriculture teacher at night. 

Suppose he has to decide whether 
he should use hay or silage in his 
beef cattle program. What is the 
latest information on the problem? 
Which costs more to produce? Which 
requires more labor? What new 
equipment can be used for harvest- 
ing. Which returns the most for each 
dollar invested? 

In the evening school the instruc- 
tor presents the latest facts. Other 
farmers relate their experiences. 
There is discussion by all present. 
With all this information our friend 
makes his decision, and it is usually 
a wise one. ‘ 

And so it is all through his life. He 
makes use of the Department of Vo- 
cational Agriculture in his communi- 
ty. His experience in the classroom, 
in the shop, in his Future Farmer 
Club activities, in his early out of 
school work and later in the eve- 
ning schools, along with the guid- 
ance of his Vocational Agriculture 
instructor, helps him become a re- 
sponsible citizen, a man who is mak- 
ing a vital contribution to the wel- 
fare of his fellow man—all because 
he studied Vocational Agriculture in 
High School. 





The Program In Tennessee 


At the present time there are 20, 
135 boys studying Vocational Agri- 
culture in the state of Tennessee. 
There are 710 young farmers attend- 
ing special classes and 7,247 adults 
attending evening schools conducted 
by Vocational Agriculture instruc- 
tors. 
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<7 EACHING Vocational Home 

Economics becomes a consider- 
able responsibility when thought of 
in terms of the eventual effect it can, 
and should have, on the ways that 
people live. For a teacher, it is sober- 
ing to speculate that such training 
may be the greatest preparation 
that a girl will have for the com- 
plexities of homemaking. 

Increasing industrialization in the 
South, as well as other factors of 
social change, are making this pos- 
sibility a very real fact in many in- 
stances in our area. More and more 
mothers are publicly employed, and 
no longer have the time to assist 
their daughters with learning home- 
making principles, as was once the 
custom. 

Many students come from broken 
homes, and whether this is a result 
of divorce, loss of the father or 
mother, or whatever reason, it often 
means that the student does not have 
a home situation conducive to learn- 
ing how to be a good homemaker. 
Fortunately for all concerned, a 
great number also have very favor- 
able background situations, and are 
able to take optimum advantage of 
learning opportunities. 

Even a brief consideration of the 
types of students with whom we 
work must bring us to the realization 
that the Vocational Home Economics 
program definitely affects the gen- 
eral well-being of localities, states 
and even the nation. This is true 
because all the teaching that we do 
to our thousands of students is pro- 
jected in the light of its effect on 
family living, which is basic to our 
American way of life. 

. The Program Develops 

Our present family-centered ap- 
proach to home economics teaching 
is a reflection of gradual, year-by- 
year development since the early 


Mrs. MARSHALL is a Vocational Home Econom- 
ics instructor at Macon County High School, 
Lafayette. 
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days of home economics in the cur- 
riculum. Then girls were taught 
skills as such without as much re- 
gard as we now have for time in- 
volvement and the practicality of 
results. Finely worked, handmade 
garments, white sauce, and other 
comparable things were objects of 
much effort. 

There began to emerge, however, 
a concept of teaching that would 
help students to learn in terms of 
overall family situations—teaching 
that would establish skills in their 
proper relationships to time limita- 
tions, family income, and needs of 
family members. For example, cloth- 
ing skills taught nowadays include 
the rudiments of garment construc- 
tion, certainly, but also the abilities 
to select sty les and materials wisely, 
to judge quality in ready- -made 
clothing and linens, to determine 
when it is actually economical to 
make clothing, and others intended 
to help the student cope well with 
myriad individual and family cloth- 
ing problems. 

A like comparison of progress can 
be made for every area included in 
the home economics course of study. 
This means that we are now attempt- 
ing to give students opportunities 
for learning in every possible facet 
of home management. . Many 
methods are employed in w ork 
toward this aim. Very helpful is 
the home visitation program, under 
which the teacher visits the home 
of each pupil at least once during 
every year. This gives an under- 
standing that could hardly be gained 
in any other way, and often insight 
into ways of dealing with individual 
students. 

As in academic courses, we rely 
much on textbooks, usually employ- 
ing a variety of them as different 
subject matter areas are considered. 
Commercial publications, current 
homemaking magazines, government 
bulletins and the like are also utilized 
in order to keep abreast of recent 
developments, as for example, in 
freezing or textile manufacture. Vis- 
ual aids, demonstrations, lectures— 
these and other general teaching 
methods are employed. Most effec- 
tive of all, however, are instances 
where students can actually per- 
form, or take part in, the experience 
under consideration and gain rec- 
ognition for the results achieved. 
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To make it possible for students to 
have such actual experiences, many 
situations are created, both in the 
classroom and out, and we are con- 
stantly on the alert for opportunities 
presented by other persons or organi- 
zations. Such situations are designed 
or selected so as to help the student 
learn not only individual perform- 
ance skills, but also such things as 
cooperation and an awareness of the 
social and citizenship responsibility 
that is the heritage of each one of us. 

Garments are actually made; meals 
are cooked and served family style; 
students are taken on field trips to 
learn about buying food, house fur- 
nishings, and other items. Students 
prepare and serve banquets for civic 
organizations, or perhaps have teas 
for parents or other adult groups. 
They assist with the work of the 
Parent Teachers’ Association, with 
charity drives, with campaigns for 
blood donors—all these things they 
do and many more. The great value 
of these activities lies in the fact 
that they are a genuine preparation 
for future days when our students 
will be adults responsibile for fami- 
lies. 

The FHA 

Learning and fun are effectively 
combined in the work of the Future 
Homemakers of America, an organi- 
zation which accompanies the Voca- 
tional Home Economics program. 
This is a very large club, and for 
purposes of coordination beyond the 
local level, it has been organized 
into sub-districts which usually have 
eight to ten schools within an im- 
mediate area. Beyond these there 
are the state and national organiza- 
tions. 

Membership in this group is op- 
tional, but generally a large per- 
centage of the eligible girls in any 
school belong. Eligibility consists of 
having had, or being enrolled in, one 
year of home economics. In the work 
of this club, girls can learn and ex- 
perience the duties of officers of or- 
ganized groups, the use of parliamen- 
tary procedure, planning programs, 
directing group recreation, serving 
refreshments and the like. 

Features which students especially 
enjoy are trips to sub-district meet- 
ings, and to the state convention held 
each spring. The degrees program 
of the organization also affords an 
opportunity for. recognition for work 





well done. Through recorded prog- 
ress made as an individual, a mem- 
ber of a home, a school, and of a 
community, a girl may earn first the 
Junior, then the Chapter, and finally 
the State Degree of Achievement. 
The first two are awarded within 
the candidate’s local chapter, while 
the state degree is conferred at the 
spring meeting of the sub-district to 
which the candidate's school belongs. 
The material accomplishments of 
some of these girls is amazing, to 
say nothing of the values they have 
developed as individuals. 


A Versatile Course 


It is obvious enough that one of 
the greatest problems related to 
carrying on an effective program in 
Vocational Home Economics results 
from its necessary versatility. It must 
be designed so as to begin with the 
many types of students on the many 
levels which they have attained at 
the time they come to us. It must 
include learning experiences in many 
subject matter and human experi- 
ence areas if it is to prepare students 
for family living. It must include 
the use of many teaching methods if 
it is to reach all our students with 
their so very different abilities. 

The organization of such a pro- 
gram encompasses much, and it is 
all too easy for the teacher to be- 
come so involved with innumerable 
small details that she loses sight of 
an over-all perspective. To guard 
against this danger, and to help peo- 
ple to develop and keep a sense of 
direction, there has been for years 
much work done on courses of study 
and general program guides. This 
has occurred on various levels—ad- 
ministrative, teacher groups, and in- 
dividual. In the local situations, also, 
an annual plan of work is made each 
year which includes the thinking of 
parents, school administrators, and 
students, as well as those of the 
teacher. The most recent group work 
on program guides in Tennessee was 
developed during the 1955-56 school 
year by all the home economics 
teachers in the secondary schools, 
and is this year being used by these 
teachers on a trial and improvement 
basis. 

To facilitate the work on these par- 
ticular guides, the state was divided 
geographically, so that teachers 

(Continued on page 26) 
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One of the first stops is at Kings- 
ton, the second capital of Tennessee. 


The history of Tennessee and 
surrounding regions becomes 
more meaningful as students 
follow the trails of early settlers 
to places of significant events. 
Whether to a local museum or 
across the state, the tour re- 
quires careful planning. This 
article gives practical sugges- 
tions together with an account 


of a successful history class tour. 


This group made the trip in November. 
Mr. Peek is in the second row, left. 
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History Comes Alive 


Through a carefully planned tour 


A. S. PEEK 


ee and places which have 
been just names in textbooks to 
pupils can become more meaningful 
through travel; and the educational 
value must be the basis of evalua- 
ting a school trip. No tour in history 
nor in any other subject can be 
justified if it is just for a good time, 
fun and pleasure. If this is the pur- 
pose, it is a sham in the name of 
education. 

Tours can be made vitalizing, but 
it takes much preparation with def- 





Pupils look forward to seeing the Sam 
Davis Museum at Pulaski, constructed 
on the location of the scaffold from 
which the Confederate scout was hanged. 


inite goals and objectives. A tour, 
to be successful, requires thorough 
planning even down to minute de- 
tails, such as appropriate dress, 





Mr. PEEK teaches history at Tyson Junior High 
School, Knoxville. 


proper timing, free time, and the 
program. A thorough understanding 
by the student of his relationship to 
those in authority on the trip is es- 
sential. 

Nine years ago a group of eighth 
grade Tennessee history pupils, on 
a one-day historical tour of Nashville, 
visited The Hermitage, Capitol, Par- 
thenon, State Museum, Children’s 
Museum, Fort Nashborough, schools, 
colleges and business area. We left 
Knoxville at 5 A. M. and returned at 
about midnight. 

The trip, which became an annual 
event, was made on Friday or Satur- 
day so that the pupils and teacher 
might be physically fit to report for 
their work on Monday morning. The 
trips were made on chartered busses. 
A maximum load of around forty- 
three always made the trips. 

The Project Grows 

As a result of the popularity, suc- 
cess, and educational values of this 
one-day trip, we began to plan a 
more extensive tour, which would 
take us around the border of our 
state and into surrounding states. 

The principal, fellow teachers, and 
parents were enthusiastic about it. 
These tours have been an annual 
event for the past four years. 

The first two years we made the 
tour during the Thanksgiving holi- 
days. It was amazing how many 
eighth graders were eager to forego 
their holidays. For the past two years 
we have made our fall trip in four 
days early in November. 

We travel on a chartered bus 
equipped with a loud speaker. Each 
tourist is given a place to report on, 
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At Fort Nashborough, travellers led by Col. John Donelson and James 
Robertson met, and established the settlement that became the state capital. 


and comes to the “mike” as we ap- 
proach his assigned place, to give 
the group such information as (1) 
how the place received its name, 
(2) population, (3) altitude, (4) 
special schools, (5) industries, (6) 
agricultural products, (7) rivers or 
streams nearby, (8) historical or 
other high lights. 

The route taken follows as closely 
as possible the water route taken by 
Col. John Donelson and party to 
Fort Nashborough. 

The first stop is Fort Loudon at 
Lenoir City; then a short stop is 
made at Calhoun for inspection of 
the new $60,000,000 Bowater Paper 
Mills. As we approach Chattanooga, 
points of interest such as Missionary 
Ridge, McCalla School, University 
of Chattanooga, Civic Auditorium, 
and the business area are pointed 
out. Chicamauga, Georgia, is next 
visited, then Lookout Mountain. 

Leaving Lookout Mountain, the 
tourists take the southern border 
route to Memphis. Jasper, Monteagle, 
Sewanee, Cowan, Winchester, Fay- 
etteville, and Pulaski are reported 
upon by the pupils. At Pulaski, the 
birthplace of the Ku Klux Klan, and 
the site where Sam Davis, Confeder- 
ate hero, was hanged, are points of 
special interest. Lawrenceburg; 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama; Savannah; 
Shiloh Military Park; Pickwick Dam; 
and Corinth, Mississippi are also 
visited. 

Memphis is next. Here we are 
treated most royally. Police Chief 
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MacDonald has a police escort wait- 
ing for us as we approach the city 
limits. As a result we waste little 
time in getting to the Overton Park 
Zoo, Pink Palace, Chickasaw Bluffs, 
Cotton Docks, business district, 
schools, hospitals, and other points 
of interest. 

After a gala time in Memphis, we 
follow the western border of the state 
via Covington, Ripley, and Dyers- 
burg, to Reelfoot Lake and Hick- 
man, Kentucky. The pupils are 
stunned almost speechless as they 
lay eyes on Reelfoot Lake for the 
first time. At Hickman another thrill 
awaits the group as they board a 
ferry across the Mississippi to the 


Missouri line and then to Cairo, 
Illinois, to see the Ohio merge with 
the mighty Mississippi. 

From Cairo the travelers go to 
Paducah, Kentucky. Here they wit- 
ness the Tennessee and Cumberland 
as they join the Ohio. Kentucky 
Lake, Gilbertsville Dam, Paris, and 
Clarksville are points of interest 
along the way to the state capital. 

At Nashville the group worship 
in one of the churches, visit points 
of interest already mentioned, then 
turn homeward, via Murfreesboro. 
McMinnville, and Crossville. 

Values 

As a teacher I am soundly con- 
vinced that a tour of this kind has 
many educational values—in fact 
many more than we will state here. 

We know that it is an excellent 
way to clinch historical information. 
These interests should give life to 
the pupil’s study of history, civics 
and other subjects throughout his 
entire school life. 

Many of our former pupils who 
have traveled with us on our tours 
have related to us how they have 
used the things that they saw on 
the trips in their English work, both 
written and oral. 

We believe that one of the greatest 
values of our trips is the training in 
citizenship. Our pupils are praised 
for their conduct: on the streets, in 
hotels and motels, in eating places, 
on the bus and at the various places 
we visit. The students are directed 

(Continued on page 20) 


Organizers of the terrorists known as the Ku Klux Klan met in the 
law office of Judge Thomas M. Jones, Pulaski, December 24, 1865. 
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The Press: A Friend To Know 


Positive action combats misinformation. 


CHESTER D. CAMPBELL 


S OME PEOPLE in _ education 
seem to think the current emphasis 
on school public relations is leading 
us to the day when a flick of the TV 
dial might bring into our living 
rooms a chorus of teachers singing: 


Education hits the spot, 

Twelve full years, that’s a lot, 
You'll be wise if you heed this cue, 
Education is the thing for you. 


Maybe that’s a bit of an exaggera- 
tion, but an Illinois superintendent 
says in a book just published, “It 
has always seemed absurd that 
teachers should have to be put in the 
position of ‘selling’ education like 
soap or floor wax.” 


Positive Action 
Versus Misinformation 


High pressure salesmanship, of 
course, can easily backfire, and 
teachers would do well to steer clear 
of it in their efforts to promote the 
cause of education. But a good pro- 
gram of public relations, based on a 
desire to keep the people informed 
on what the schools are doing, is a 
necessity. It takes a lot of positive 
action to combat the amount of mis- 
information that daily travels from 
mouth-to-mouth. 

Now, if we accept the theory that 
good public relations is a necessary 
ingredient to the success of an edu- 
cation program, the question arises 
how do we achieve it? The field is 
broad and can hardly be covered in 
an article of this length, but a few 
areas that might be mentioned are 
personal contact, joint action 
through organizations, and utiliza- 
tion of the various media of com- 
munications. It is with the latter that 
we shall deal, and, more specifically, 
with newspapers. I feel the news- 
paper has the greatest potential for 
telling the story of education on 
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a comprehensive, continuing basis. 

Unfortunately, press-school rela- 
tions are not always good. Why? 
Primarily, I think, through a lack of 
understanding and consequent dis- 
trust. Newspapermen feel that school 
leaders are unnecessarily inaccessi- 
ble and frequently evasive. Educa- 
tors feel the press is often irrespon- 
sible. Probably both must admit 
some degree of truth to these argu- 
ments. And the betterment of rela- 
tions must come about through co- 
operation, understanding, mutual 
trust and accessibility, and a sincere 
effort on the part of both to do a 
better job. 

There must always be a starting 
point, and the place to begin efforts 
at obtaining good school-press re- 
lations is to become acquainted with 
the persons involved. Administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel, prin- 
cipals and association leaders should 
know newspaper editors and any re- 
porters who deal frequently with 
school matters. 

Newspapers, like school systems, 
vary in their organization, and you 
should learn the setup on papers 
with which you deal. On larger pa- 
pers, for instance, you'll find editors 


with various titles and responsibili- 
ties. It will help to know the ones 
most concerned with your stories. 

Invite newspaper representatives 
to your meetings and get them in 
on your planning sessions. Even if 
there isn’t a good story in your work 
right now, it will provide the news- 
men valuable background for later 
use. Of course, you won't always 
get results from your invitations. 
Newspaper people have heavy 
schedules, and (as in the schools) 
there is frequently a shortage of per- 
sonnel. But keep trying. And don’t 
just write letters—telephone, or drop 
by for a personal invitation. 

At this point let me add a word of 
caution. Don’t jeopardize good press 
relations by trying to hide something 
that might not reflect favorably on 
the schools. Nobody expects you to 
be perfect. And nothing makes a 
newspaper work harder to uncover a 
story than the belief that it is being 
suppressed. Just remember this: an 
unfavorable story brought out into 
the open and covered thoroughly in 
one telling is usually ended; one 
which is brought out a bit at a time 
can cause days and weeks of grief 
—and is remembered longer. 





Mr. Campbell, 





The Author 
Education Writer 


Nashville Banner, has participated in a project un- 
der the Fund for Advancement of Education, to 
improve education news coverage in twelve “‘pilot”’ 
cities. He attended the three-week conference on 
the best way to report education to the public, at 
Harvard University in 1955. Last year he was a 
panel speaker on the subject of ““What is Education 
News?” at the Education Writers Institute at Cin- 
cinnati, sponsored by the Education Writers Asso- 
ciation and the National Education Association. 
Mr. Campbell received the B. S. degree from 
the University of Tennessee School of Journalism, 
and was a reporter on The Knoxville Journal before joining The Nashville 
Banner staff. He was assigned to full-time education reporting in 1955. 
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News in Your Classroom 


So far we've dealt with the subject 
on a rather general, systemwide 
basis. Now let's get down to the 
people who are most directly in- 
volved with the story of education, 
the classroom teachers. Although the 
teacher and the child are the central 
figures in education, they are usual- 
ly ignored in favor of news about 
buildings, finances and enrollments. 
There are many reasons for this, not 
the least of which is the difficulty 
involved in describing classroom ac- 
tivities in an interesting and informa- 
tive manner. 

Probably the greatest reason for 
lack of coverage of classroom stories 
is the newspaper's failure to learn of 
really significant activities. A teacher 
who feels she is just “doing her job” 
may have no idea that the new gim- 
mick she is using to teach psycho- 
ceramics would make a dandy edu- 
cation feature. 

Unfortunately, the problem is not 
one simply solved. Just as there is 
no simple, generally accepted de- 





Mrs. Cunningham 


THE COMING years will bring 
memories of the fine contacts that 
I have had with my fellow teachers 
and others this year. There have 
been anxious moments when I pon- 
dered over the problems that come 
to the President of a great Teachers’ 
Association. I have not been un- 
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finition of news, there is no set of 
rules that will tell you definitely 
“this is a good education story.” 
There are many variables. There are, 
of course, some tests you can apply, 
such as: is it new, different, big; is 
there a personal angle? 

Even if it meets the normal test, 
you cannot always be sure the story 
will get good treatment. Remember, 
it must compete for space with such 
items as a crisis in the Middle East, 
a revolt in Hungary, an important 
debate in Congress. But don’t be 
discouraged, for there’s always room 
for a good local feature, and maybe 
it is right there in your classroom. 

Editors don't try to teach school, 
so don’t try to do their job. Your best 
contribution is to realize what might 
make a good story, to provide the 
basic facts upon which a judgment 
can be made, and then to cooperate 
with the writer and/or photographer 
assigned to do the job. How to con- 
tact the paper with story ideas is 
something that should be worked out 
with the editors. The ideal situation, 
of course, is to have a public rela- 





tions man on the school staff who 
can sift the suggestions and pass on 
the good ones. However, the job can 
be done by central office committees, 
principals or the teachers themselves. 

Well, we've covered the subject, 
not thoroughly, but well enough to 
show you the press is a friend you 
should know. And in closing I should 
like to make one more point. 


The Whole View 

While good press relations is a 
very necessary part of the public 
relations program, it is just that—a 
“part” of the over-all program. It 
must be coordinated with personal 
contact between teachers and par- 
ents, use of other communications 
media, and doing the best teaching 
job you know how. Even the most 
talented education writer and the 
most cooperative newspaper editor 
cannot solve the problems of sustain- 
ing community interest in good edu- 
cation if other areas of community 
relations are ignored, or if the 
schools are doing a poor instruction 
job. 


Appreciation and Encouragement 


From Our Retiring President 


mindful of the responsibility that 
has been mine. I had wonderful 
cooperation on the part of my Board 
of Education and Superintendent 
who gave much loyal support and 
made it possible for me to have as 
much time off from my duties as I 
felt necessary. 

Representing the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association at the meetings 
of other organizations as well as 
our sectional meetings has been a 
thrilling privilege. More than ever 
before, I know that there are no 
people like school people. They are 
the finest and the best, as well as 
the smartest (and poorest paid). 

If I have learned anything from 
my experience of the past year, the 
one lesson that stands out foremost 
is that our great strength lies in our 
intelligent, united, and cooperative 


efforts. We all know grave prob- 
lems lie ahead. They seem to grow 
larger and more challenging with 
the passing of the years. 

I find it hard to express enough 
appreciation for the support I have 
had from the administrative council 
and our very fine staff headed by 
Secretary Frank E. Bass. These 
have given us the best of leadership. 
We are indeed fortunate to have 
the services of such fine people. 
And to the teachers of Tennessee, I 
wish to express my thanks for their 
confidence in my services. 

It was with mixed emotions that 
I turned the gavel of this Associa- 
tion over to my fine successor, 
George Barnes of Memphis. I wish 
for him the very best that 1957 
can bring to our State Association. 

GRACE CUNNINGHAM 
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Mr. Barnes 


K EEN JUDGMENT, fine insight, 
and a tremendous amount of com- 
mon sense are the characteristics of 
the new president as summarized 
by Ernest Ball of Memphis. Quali- 
fied by dignity, character, ability, 
and interest, added to a thorough 
knowledge of and experience -in 
the Tennessee public schools, and 
the local, state, and national educa- 
tion associations at all levels, Mr. 
Barnes assumes the duties of this 
important office aware of its impor- 
tance, the nature of its responsi- 
bilities, and with the capacity to 
lead the organization capably. 

Mir. Barnes was born in Ripley, 
Tennessee, and attended elementary 
and high school there. He was 
graduated from the University of 
Illinois with the B.S. degree in 
education and from Memphis State 
College with the M.A. degree in 
educational administration. 

He began teaching at Ripley High 
School and served as an elementary 
principal in rural schools of Lauder- 
dale County before going to White- 
haven as teacher and coach. For 
fifteen years Mr. Barnes was finan- 
cial secretary to the Shelby County 
Board of Education before being 
elected in 1951 to his present posi- 
tion as Superintendent of Shelby 
County Schools. ; 

The new president's ability, en- 
thusiasm, resourcefulness, and de- 
pendability have been demonstrated 
in numerous offices of the Associa- 
tion as well as other organizations. 


FEBRUARY 1957 


George H. Barnes, 


New President of the TEA 


He is active in the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, the 
Rural Education Division, and the 
organization of County sed Rural 
Area Superintendents. He is also a 
Scottish Rite Mason and a Kiwanian. 

Mr. Barnes was president of the 
West Tennessee Association in 1954- 
55 and was elected to represent the 


Ninth District on the Administrative 
Council in 1955. He has served as 
chairman of numerous committees 
and as a resource person for region- 
al and national meetings. 

Having grown up in the schools 
of Tennessee and ascended the stairs 
of its educational leadership, the 
new president merits the confidence 
and support of loyal members. 


The President’s Message 


FIRST, I want to congratulate our 
retiring president, Mrs. John Cun- 
ningham, the Administrative Coun- 
cil, and Mr. Frank Bass and the 
Tennessee Education Association 
staff for their work during the past 
year in preparing and publicizing 
our legislative program and for or- 
ganizing and making available in- 
formation concerning the proposed 
combined plan of Teacher Retire- 
ment and Social Security. 

It is our duty as teachers to be 
worthy of these proposals and do a 
better job of teaching children. 
Never in the history of the world 
has there been a time when the 
need for education was as great as 
it is now. It should be a challenge 


to us to do our utmost so that all 
children will have the best possible 
opportunities. We should be proud 
yet humble that it is our God-given 
privilege to live in the United State s, 
and at this particular time; to be 
a part of a changing world civiliza- 
tion; and to have a part in determin- 
ing the solutions of the many prob- 
lems which confront us today. 

[ consider it a high honor to serve 
as president of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association and shall do my 
best to uphold and further the things 
for which we as teachers stand. Re- 
quests or suggestions as to how | 
can better serve you, will be appre- 
ciated. 

GeorcE H. BARNES 
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Superintendents sometimes worry because their jobs put them 


so far from the children. They needn't. Actually, the duties 


of the superintendency find their only justification in a con- 


tribution to good instruction. 


TRUMAN PIERCE 


Not Things, 
but People 


CONCERN for “better school 
Dette” has_ attracted 
considerable attention as well as 
foundation funds in recent years. In 
the last analysis most people are 
saying this means administration for 
just one purpose: improved instruc- 
tion. Teachers will applaud this ap- 
proach to the superintendency in 
terms of instructional leadership. 
Good teachers will welcome this 
more than run-of-the-mill ones will. 

Of course, everyone is in favor of 
better instruction. The trouble is 
we start too often with the wrong 
thing. The place to start is with 
people, not things. Important as new 
buildings and supplies may be, much 
can often be accomplished by better 
ways of teachers working together to 
learn from each other, closer atten- 
tion to teacher morale, or effective 
use of consultants as aids to teachers. 

Teachers who work many extra 
hours just trying to keep up with the 
new developments in one field—take 
math, for instance—can sympathize 
with the superintendent who also 
has to keep up with the new curricu- 
lum developments if he is to “ap- 
praise the instructional program” 
and “give leadership.” But for the 
superintendent it’s not just math, but 
math, home economics, French, 
football, physics, and fire prevention. 
In other words, the great challenge 
to the superintendent is growth in 
the capacity to lead the improve- 
ment of instruction. To have knowl- 
edge in many fields is essential. 

The nature of the superintendent's 

This article is adapted from the yearbook of 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, The Superintendent as Instructional Lead- 
er, published in February 1957 ($5.00). Dr. 
Pierce, dean of the school of education, Alabama 


Polytechnic Institute, served as a member of the 
yearbook commission. 
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job makes the earmarking of time for 
self-improvement a difficult task. Yet, 
the fact that it is difficult for him to 
exercise control over the use of his 
time is no insurmountable handicap. 
The job itself is the best kind of 
laboratory for the continuous devel- 
opment and improvement of needed 
competence. In this sense, one func- 
tion of the superintendency is to 
provide a setting where he himself 
can learn. 

The superintendent's own in-serv- 
ice education cannot be left to 
chance. Perhaps the first essential is 
for the superintendent’s intellectual 
and professional outlook to be such 
that he analyzes his job and the 
strengths and weaknesses he brings 
to it as the setting for his profession- 
al growth. Methods of working to- 
gether take on new significance. The 
role of qualitative evaluation in- 
creases in importance. The wise ad- 
ministrator picks up many cues from 
teachers and other colleagues as to 
administrative functions he could 
perform which would make a differ- 
ence in instruction. 


HE SUPERINTENDENT who 

wants to see instruction improve 
must first of all straighten out the 
concept he has of his job. There is 
no reason why he should feel guilty 
or frustrated if his job demands more 
time spent on public relations, build- 
ings, and finance than in visiting 
classrooms. Particularly is this so if 
he is superintendent in a fairly large 
school system. What is worth worry- 
ing about, however, is whether or 
not when he does these things— 
these thousands of duties which take 
him before dawn to after dusk—he 
appraises his actions in each case, 





and the decisions that are made, in 
terms of what all of this does for 
better instruction of boys and girls. 
Without this quality of outlook, there 
can be no leadership by the adminis- 
trator toward instructional improve- 
ment. 

For example, it may be hard to 
find extra space in that new elemen- 
tary school for a room where teach- 
ers can have all of the conglomera- 
tion of paints, paste, and paper they 
want for the construction of teach- 
ing aids. It may be hard to find a 
spot in the budget for the salary of 
extra clerical help to operate the 
duplicating machine. But things like 
these are the things that make a 
difference in the kind of instruction 
that goes on in a school. These per- 
haps should stay even if the fancy 
foyer in the new building has to go. 

It may look like a terrible bother 
and expense to the community 
penny-pincher at the annual budget 
hearing when teachers are encour- 
aged to travel to conventions and 
conferences to hear about new 
methods and materials in their 
special fields. Yet there may be tre- 
mendous mileage from these dollars 
in the long run. 

It is a wise superintendent who 
doesn't let the improvement stop 
with the one teacher who made the 
trip either. Setting up ways in which 
this teacher’s ideas can be shared 
with the rest of the faculty means 
that this expenditure for in-service 
learning is extended over and over. 


ECENT STUDIES of school ad- 
R ministration as it is practiced 
show how difficult it is sometimes to 
interpret the instructional role of 
administration. Perhaps it has not 
always been easy to see how the 
varied duties of the superintendent 
focus centrally upon instruction and 
its improvement. Teachers who have 
shared this concern with administra- 
tors will be interested in the current 
yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

The Superintendent As Instruc- 
tional Leader predicts that an ex- 
panded role for the superintendent 
is a natural consequence for the 
future in terms of the requirements 
the public is almost sure to make. of 
its schools. But his basic job—im- 
proving instruction—must keep top 
priority. 
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The Teacher’s Bookshelf 


RutH BROCKETTE 
SUPERVISOR, MATERIALS OF 
Davipson County SCHOOLS 


INSTRUCTION 


LAVENIA MITCHELL 
LIBRARIAN 
Davipson County SCHOOLS 


For Younger Readers 


The Useful Dragon of Sam Ling Toy, 
story and pictures by Glen Dines. Mac- 
millan, 1956. $2.75. Grades 1-2. A gay 
picture-book of a tiny lizard that grew 
into a large dragon who wanted to be 
useful. Small children will like the hu- 
morous story and also the large colored 
illustrations. 


That’s My Favorite, by Dorothy Marino. 
Illustrated by the author. Lippincott, 
1956. $2.00. Grades 1-2. A mystery 
story for the very youngest! Suzy moves 
into a new apartment and finds a play- 
mate who has a new favorite game each 
day. Suzy is puzzled but the mystery is 
solved by a surprise ending. 


I Is One, by Tasha Tudor. Illustrated by 
the author. Oxford, 1956, $2.75. Grades 
1-2. An introduction to numbers one 
through twenty. Each number is delicate- 
ly illustrated and accompanied by an 
easy-to-remember verse. This lovely 
little book will have irresistable charm 
for the youngest readers who are also 
learning to count. 


Third Monkey, by Ann Nolan Clark. 
Illustrated by Don Freeman. Viking, 
1956. $2.50. Grades 1-3. Being the third 
monkey was bad, but when he started 
trying to be something different, Third 
Monkey discovered that being himself 
was much better. A good story told in 
rhythmic text that appeals to young 
children. Jungle pictures in rich full 


color. 


The Pot Bank, by Yen Liang. Illustrated 
by the author. Lippincott, 1956. $2.00. 
Grades 1-3. Dee Dee and his sister 
spend the money from their pot bank 
at the Chinese fair. The pleasing illustra- 
tions give an authentic picture of 
Chinese life for lower grades. 


Little Eskimo Hunter, by Wanda Neill 


Tolboom. Pictures by Torson Gide. 
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Sterling, 1956. $2.75. Grades 3-5. Nine- 
year-old Sala was a big boy now, his 
father told him, and must be of use to 
the camp. In the telling of the story of 
how he got his own rifle is an excellent 
portrayal of the life of the people who 
live north of the Arctic Circle. An easy- 
to-read story with many illustrations 
make this an attractive book for reluc- 
tant readers. 


Flood Friday, by Lois Lenski. Illustrated 
by the author. Lippincott, 1956. $2.50. 
Grades 3-6. This is the story of a real 
flood that hit Connecticut in 1955. Chil- 
dren who have never seen a real flood 
will live through one with the children 
in this book and will learn how a great 
disaster can bring out the generosity and 
kindness in all people. 


Humorous Drawing Made Easy, by Doug 
Anderson. Sterling, 1956. $2.50. Grades 
3-8. Third in the Easy Drawing series. 
With a minimum of text and many step- 
by-step action drawings which any child 
will be able to follow, the author-artist 
points out how animals and people can 
be portrayed humorously with a few 
strokes of pencil or crayon. 


Sea Lady, by Julie Forsyth Batchelor. 
Illustrated by William M. Hutchinson. 
Harcourt, 1956. $2.25. Grades 4-6. A 
true but little-known incident of 
tory, the burning of the shipyards of 
Essex, Connecticut during the War of 
1812, furnishes the plot for this exciting 
story. Eleven-year-old Denny proved 
that he could think and act like a man 
when he saved the most beautiful ship's 
figurehead his grandfather had_ ever 
carved, Sea Lady, from the fire. 


his- 


First Book of the Antarctic, by J. B. 
Icenhower, Capt. U. S. N. Pictures by 
Rus Anderson. Watts, 1956. $1.95. 
Grades 4-8. An authentic account of 
the great adventure of science and ex- 
ploration now taking place on the frozen 
continent, Antarctica. Vivid descriptions 
of animal and bird life, of the tremen- 
dous job of the icebreakers and whaling 
fleets in fighting the frozen sea, and ac- 
counts of early explorers who died there, 
make this fascinating reading as well as 
useful social studies material. 


The Islanders, by Roland Pertwee. Illus- 


trated by Ernest H. Shepard. Bobbs, 
1956. $3.00. Grades 5-7. A whole sum- 
mer with no roof over your heads ex- 
cept of your own building, no soft beds, 
no meals except what you catch and 
cook, and if you get into trouble you 
must wriggle out of it as best you can. 
This spelled an exciting adventure and 
all boys who read this book will enjoy it 
as much as the three boys in the story. 


For Older Readers 


By Sea and By Stealth by Burke Wilkin- 
Coward-McCann, 1956. $3.50 
Grades 11-12. Stirring accounts of sur- 
prise attacks by sea during World War 
II which tend to point up the hazards 
we may face by surprise attack. 


son. 


Medicine In Action Today and Tomor- 
row, by Margaret O. Hyde. Illustrated 
by Clifford N. Geary. Whittlesey House, 


1956. $2.75. Grades 9-12. Doctors, 
nurses, technicians, researchers and 


therapists as part of our modern health 
team and how they coordinate their ac- 
tivities. 

Communism In Our World, by John C. 
Caldwell. John Day, 1956. $2.75. Grades 
7-12. Reliable facts about Communism 
which describe the nature of Com- 

conditions of life in 
communist countries, communist policies, 
the capture of China by Communism 
and the effort of the United States and 
its allies to oppose it. 


munism, the 


The Master Stunt Book, compiled by 
Lawrence M. Brings. Denison, 1956. 
$3.95. Grades 7-12. A variety of stunts, 
games, talking acts, monologues, black- 
outs, skits, and sketches for programs, 
which may be presented with a simple 
stage setting. 


Cavalcade of America, the deeds and 
achievements of the men and women 
who made our country great. Edited by 
Carl Carmer. Crown, 1956. $4.95. Grades 
7-12. Dramatic accounts of great Ameri- 
cans based on the broadcasts of “The 
Cavalcade of America” program, with 
200 illustrations of which 50 are in color. 


Faster and Faster, the story of speed, by 
Raymond F., Yates. Harper, 1956. $2.50. 
Grades 7-12. An exciting story of rec- 
ord-breaking speeds which have been 
achieved, of established new records and 
of speeds which may be reached in the 
future. ; 


The Great Nutrition Puzzle, by Dorothy 
Callahan and Alma Smith Payne. Scrib- 
ner, 1956. $2.50. Grades 7-12. A fasci- 
nating story of the research behind the 
known facts about present-day nutrition 
with a glimpse into the future. 


A Pictorial History of the American 
Indian, by Oliver LaFarge. Crown, 
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ARITHMETIC FOUNDATION SERIES 
“THE BUNNYBOOKS”’ 


This popular three-level series 
of Arithmetic workbooks for 
the first two grades are termed 
the "Bunnybooks" by children 
and teachers who have used 
them. Many Oklahoma teachers 
use them. 


The popularity is based on these favor- 
able characteristics: 


Simple Organization 


Thorough Development of 
Concepts 


Spaciousness of Format 
Absolute Minimum Vocabulary 
Easy Adaptation to Actual 
Classroom Situations 
REASONABLY PRICED 


Samples Available. Stock in Dallas 
and Atlanta 


Sam Long 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
441 West Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 











Pacific Coast 
Teachers Agency 


La Arcada Bldg. 1114 State Street 
Santa Barbara, California 
GOOD TEACHING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


High Salaries 


Excellent Retirement 
We Can Help You 


Write or fill in coupon at once 


Pacific Coast Teachers Agency 


1114 State St. Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please send me information regard- 
ing your agency. 


Name 


Address 


GEORGIA DAVIS, Mgr. 
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1956. $7.50. Grades 5-12. 350 illustra- 
tions and full color plates with the story 
of the Indians of North America from 
the coming of white men to the present. 
An informational book which will be 
used by both students and teachers. 


Music Dictionary, by Marilyn K. Davis. 
Illustrated by Winifred Greene. Double- 
day, 1956. $3.50. Grades 5-12. Over 
800 concise definitions of musical words, 
foreign terms and instruments with many 
gay accurate drawings designed to ex- 


plain the text. 


Nature’s Guardians; your career in con- 
servation, by Harry Edwards Neal. Hale, 
1956. $2.67. Grades 7-12. A career book 
designed to show the opportunities to 
be found in wildlife management, fish- 
ery work, forestry or soil and water 
conservation. 


Received for Review 


Miracle in the Mountains, by Harnett 
T. Kane. Garden City: Doubleday, 1956. 
320 pages. $3.95. 

The inspiring story of how Martha Berry 
built the Berry Schools is retold in this 
biography. The author reveals amazing 
sympathetic understanding of personal and 
which are docu- 


social forces involved, 


mented by an abundance of details. 


The Magic and the Sword, by Miriam 
Cox. Illustrated by Harold Price. Evanston: 
Row, Peterson, 1956. 214 pages. $2.60. 

The Greek myths retold as stories with 
modernistic illustrations, and pronuncia- 
tion key, for high school and upper elemen- 
tary students. Emphasis is placed upon 
why there were myths and our heritage, 
particularly in language, from them. 


Intelligence of the American Negro. 
by Robert D. North,, B'nai B'rith, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., 8 
pp., 154 each. Quantity prices on request. 

In direct refutation of the recently 
publicized theory that Negroes are inher- 
ently less educable than whites, Dr. Rob- 
ert D. North, assistant of the 
Educational Records Bureau in New York, 
summarized his findings in a study called 
Intelligence of the American Negro. A 
condensation of this study, in form of an 
ADL Research Report, is now available. 


director 


Paths To The New World: American 
Immigration—Yesterday, Today, and To- 
morrow, by Edward Corsi, Revised Edi- 
tion, B’nai Brith, 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y., 46 pp., 35¢ each. 
Quantity prices on request. 

Traces the development of our immigra- 
tion laws and offers suggestions for a more 
democratic and workable immigration and 
naturalization policy. The author was form- 
erly U. S. 
Ellis Island. 


Immigration Commissioner at 





History Comes Alive 
(Continued from page 14) 


to show regard for the rights of 
others at all times. It is impressed 
upon them that their actions reflect, 
good or bad, on their school, school 
system, city, and their homes. 

The pupils have an opportunity 
to practice cooperation and getting 
along with others over a period of 
time. A trip could not possibly be a 
success without their doing so. 

Other values which we might men- 
tion are: (1) Budgeting—Each pupil 
plans his own budget. (2) Moral 
and spiritual values—These are at- 
firmed in devotion before we leave 
and each tourist is encouraged to 
have devotion before he retires. We 
have already mentioned public wor- 
ship on Sunday and respect for 
human values. (3) Health—The 
tourists are instructed on the im- 
portance of proper eating, relaxing 
and sleep (though we confess that 
this is difficult to accomplish). 

The students also acquire know]- 
edge of how to travel. They follow 
some of the routine in planning fami- 
ly trips. 

In addition to the values of the 
trip to the pupils, the tour could be 
justified as a means of promoting 
good public relations for our schools 
and favorable publicity for our city 
and state. Certainly at a time when 
we read and hear so much that is 
not a credit to our young people, 
these groups have demonstrated that 
they can be worthy representatives 
of their group. 


Publicity 

Newspapers have shown interest 
in the project by carrying stories of 
the tour as well as pictures in several 
publications. The “Cavalcade” sec- 
tion of a Knoxville daily was devoted 
to the trip upon our return last fall. 
The group have been on television 
and radio, and a local radio station 
always keeps the parents and friends 
informed during the entire period. 
Long distance telephone calls are 
made by the group to the station at 
many stops in order that this serv- 
ice might be a part of the trip. Spec- 
tators over all the area we cover 
have shown amazing interest in our 
most unusual and highly successful 
trips. 
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RE YOU PREPARED FOR THEIR 
QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION? 


Explaining menstruation to young girls 
is adelicate matter. And now more than 
ever, the responsibility is shared by 
teachers as well as parents. 


To help you cover this subject simply 
and clearly, Modess offers a complete program of out- 
standing educational material for use with mothers of 
the girls and with the girls themselves. 




















Order as many copies as you wish . . . free from the 
makers of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 





Etdecatiomal 


1 **SALLY AND MARY AND KATE WONDERED’*—a charming book: | Srilfotio om 
* let for girls 9 to 12. Introduces the subject of menstrua- 


tion in simple, clear terms. Menstrval Hygiene 
2 ““GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’’—booklet for girls 12 and — 


* older. Illustrated, explains menstruation in. a teen-ager’s 
language. Includes tips on health, beauty and poise. 


3 “HOW SHALL | TELL MY DAUGHTER?””"—beautiful booklet for 
* mothers. Suggests how, when and what to tell pre-teen 
girls about menstruation. 


4 *‘EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE’’—com- 
* plete teaching portfolio. Includes a teaching guide, large 
anatomy chart, plus copies of above booklets. 


5 “MOLLY GROWS UP’’— award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
° 14... also excellent for showing to mothers. First movie 
on menstruation done with live actors. 16 mm., black and 
white, sound—running time, 15 minutes. (On free loan.) 


6 “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE. ..YOU UNDERSTAND MENSTRU- 
* ATION’’—new color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—the 
first on menstrual hygiene. Versatile teaching aid . . < 
may be stopped at any time for discussion. 35 mm., with runsTae— 
or without 15-minute sound record. Yours to keep. FILM—‘‘MOLLY GROWS UP” 6 “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE...”” 























Director of Education, Personal Products Corp., 
Militown, N. J., Box 5766-2 


Complete Please send me free: 


Copies of “Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”. Copies of “Grow- 
menstrual education ing Up and Liking It” Copies of “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 
program FREE! —___16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” (on free loan) 
Ee Ll Alternate date 
r 35 mm. filmstrip, ‘‘Confidence Because . . . You Understand Men- 
Graded, Casy to Use struation”_____with sound without sound. Record: 16”, =. 
in class Univ. 12” Record speed desired: T° WE skint 





or for discussions i 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


with parents School Grade 





Street 





City 
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(A page from The New England Primer, 1727) 


230 years 
have made a difference 


in the quality of textbooks and teaching 
aids. Even the past 10 years have seen 
amazing improvements. Today's Mac- 
millan text is an effective teaching tool 
—bright, readable and crisply written. 


Built-in-aids —lesson plans and prac- 


tice, testing and skill development pro- 
grams, organized in convenient teaching 
units, help you teach creatively. 


Colorful, functional illustrations and 


clear type help you attract and hold stu- 
dent attention. 


A variety of activities, plus stimulat- 


ing materials for enrichment and review 
help you provide for individual 
differences. 


Written by experts who know the 


teacher’s classroom problems, Macmillan 
texts are authoritative and complete. 


Now on the State Adoption List 
for Tennessee: 


Lennes-Maucker-Kinsella 
A First Course in Algebra 
1957 Edition 


The World of Numbers Series 
1957 Edition 
Arithmetics, Grades 3-8 
e 
Tennessee Representatives: 


MR. RAYMOND DIXON 
Box 206 
Trenton, Tennessee 


MR. WILLIAM HARRELL 
587 Capistrana Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


The Macmillan 


1360 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta 9 
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Tennessee in Films 


JOHN DRISCOLL 


B ccause it is an attractive place, Ten- 
nessee is attractive on the screen. To- 
day you can bring your state to the 
classroom and make this attraction a reali- 
ty to your pupils by using the 16mm. 
films available free to your school. Per- 
haps you are one of those who thought 
that all of the sponsored films worth show- 
ing were about New York or Grand Can- 
yon. Don’t make this mistake, for there 
are dozens of films about Tennessee, which 
touch on Tennessee’s piace in historic 
or economic America, or which treat the 
State or one of its areas as part of a re- 
gional concept. 

Besides the many 16mm. films made for 
Tennessee cities there are several films 
which treat the entire state. Probably the 
best of these to date is the color film spon- 
sored by the Esso Corporation entitled 
Tennessee Holiday. This can be ordered 
through your nearest Esso Corporation 
Sales Department office. The quality of 
the film is demonstrated by the fact the 
film, must be ordered well in advance. The 
sponsors are known for not sparing the 
budget in creating a film which is both in- 
formative and highly entertaining. 

Films dealing with a particular Ten- 
nessee city or town are becoming more 
abundant. One such film is Chattanooga, 
Scenic Center of the South. History is 
well treated in this film, and Chattanooga 
lends itself well to such treatment. Civil 
War battlegrounds, the National Park, 
Signal Point, Lookout Mountain, Ruby 
Falls, Lake Chickamauga, and even the 
famous seven state view at Rock City are 
featured in the film. Although the picture 
suffers from a few badly chosen scenes in 
which people look into the camera, and 
from an over-all strong selling theme, it 
is successful in bringing to the classroom 
an idea of the geography of the urban 
area and the river upon which it lies. You 
can obtain it through Chattanoogans, Inc., 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Chatta- 
nooga. 

Probably the best film about a Tennes- 
see city was made for the Chamber of 
Commerce of Knoxville, entitled, Knox- 
ville-Profile of a City. This film is one of 
the most subtle propaganda pieces ever 
produced for such an organization, and 
provides a real insight into the textile and 
other industries of Eastern Tennessee. A 
section is devoted to the schools, including 
the State University, the churches, the 
commerce, and transportation aspects of 
the city. Of greatest interest to the teacher 
are the sections dealing with electric power 
and Oak Ridge, both of which bring out 
the strategic location of the area. This 


picture is available through the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Knoxville Public Schools, 
and the University of Tennessee Exten- 
sion Film library. 

The Ford Motor Car Company distri- 
butes free another excellent motion picture 
which includes the Eastern region of Ten- 
nessee entitled Southern Highlanders. 
A respectful but humorous interpretation 
of hill people is displayed by director 
Lawrence Madison. Home crafts, moun- 
tain superstitions, and singing recorded 
with lip synchronization help make this 
a memorable illustration of life in the 
Appalachians. 

Perhaps it was the latter day isolation 
of the mountain people, perhaps the pre- 
sence of TVA outsiders who found them 
quaintly attractive, which inspired such 
films as Valley of the Tennessee. Pro- 
duced on a relatively large budget, this 
fine motion picture in a pure documentary 
style brings out the contrast between the 
modern and older farming methods. The 
film is highly dramatic in its interpreta- 
tion of how hill people reacted to the 
coming of the TVA dams and dam build- 
ers. The Machinery used in the con- 
struction of the dams provides excellent 
material for the cameraman, the director, 
and the soundman. It is one of the most 
convincing of government propaganda films 
ever made in America. 

Gateway to the Smokies is another film 
available through the Knoxville Chamber 
of Commerce. It treats not only the city 
of Knoxville, but the tourist attractions of 
the famous Smoky Mountain National 
Park, most visited of all America’s national 
parks. Actual scenes of the making of 
Sorghum molasses on a mountain farm- 
stead are among the many sequences 
which make this an unusual film. It has 
been shown on television as far away as 
Seattle, Washington, and is enjoying a 
popular reputation among potential vis- 
itors to the region. 

There are also films available from the 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Audio-Visual section of TVA, including 
such nationally famous films as Land of 
the Sky, People of the Cumberland, and 
Shell Mounds of the Tennessee Valley, 
films about the Tennessee feed industry 
and dairy and poultry production from 
Security Mills in Knoxville, United States 
Government films such as Power for De- 
fense, and even a color film covering the 
campus and many services of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

Besides these are the many films which 
deal with Tennessee as part of an over-all 
treatment, such as Pare Lorentz’ classic 
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The River, Wilson Dam School, Children 
Must Learn, etc. Films about famous 
Tennesseans can make history more 
meaningful to the schoolchild of today. A 
teacher able to use the Teaching Films 
Custodians version of “Tennessee John- 
son” will have a great tool at his dis- 
posal. 

Films about Tennessee are not so abund- 
ant as those about America, nor are films 
about Memphis as abundant as those about 
Paris, but motion pictures about Tennes- 
see or some part of it, about Tennesseans, 
and Tennessee industries are available. 
Consult your local school system film li- 
brary, or write to some of the agencies 
mentioned here. Free films and good ones 
are ready to make your teaching task eas- 
ier and bring the state to the children in 
your classroom. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Avupio-VisuAL CONSULTANT 
Pusiic ScHGoLS, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Films mentioned are recently-released 
16mm, black-and-white, unless color is 
stated, and may be secured from your 
regular rental service or from the listed 
producer. 


AN EXCELLENT art film for all to enjoy, 
a group of films on social behavior and 
science for young children, and some 
social science motion pictures for junior 
and senior high classes are new releases 
suggested here for your consideration. 


¢ In The Eye of an Artist (21 min., color, 
International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jackson, 
Chicago 4) Dewey Albinson reveals visual 
richness in a weather-washed old farm 
which otherwise might seem unattractive, 
even ugly. The producers make every 
frame of the autumn afternoon trip a wor- 
thy picture, while an original musical 
score bridges experiences of discovery. 
How the artist seeks arrangement of sub- 
ject from nature, what he looks for as he 
finds just the right contrast, balance, and 
accent, are shown with explanations of how 
they make the dynamics of his painting. 
His sensitivity to the feelings of the farm- 
er, to the homeward movement of all life 
at dusk, and to the quieting drama of all 
nature drawing-in for winter is emphasized. 
This film is especially valuable for art or 
English classes of junior high level and 
beyond. 


¢ Four new films for primary grades 
emphasize lessons which mothers begin 
and continue to teach at home, and which 
teachers repeat by word and practice every 
day: Fairness for Beginners, Beginning 
Responsibility: Being on Time, Beginning 
Responsibility: Other People’s Things, and 
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Now Available in color filmstrips 


“The South” 


Includes all the southern states—Tennessee, Ark., Okla., La., N. C., 
Miss., Ala., S. C., Ga., Fla. 


A Set of Four Flimstrips in Color 


A259-9 Resources and Manufacturing Industries (Emphasizes the variety 
of natural resources and how they are being utilized in the 
development of the "New South.) 


A259-10 Agriculture (The change in the agricultural situation in the 
South is due to the introduction of new crops, mechanization, 
and improved farm practices.) 


A259-11 Subtropical Coastal Lands (A realistic description and explana- 
tion of differences in mode of living from North Carolina to 
Key West, and Jacksonville to New Orleans.) 


A259-12 Subtropical Coastal Lands and Western Texas (Striking varia- 
tions in land use as changes in land forms and climate are 
encountered between New Orleans, Houston, and El Paso.) 


Each filmstrip, in color, captioned ee 
A259SC complete set, 4 filmstrips, boxed $19.00 


Order From 


VISUAL EDUCATION COMPANY, Inc. 


2114 Eighth Avenue South 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Phone CY 7-9594 


Suppliers of Visual Instruction Materials 


Write for free filmstrip and slide catalogs by S.V.E. Young America, 
Popular Science, McGraw-Hill, and Jam Handy or have our representa- 
tives call and discuss a visualized instruction program with you. 














GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July !-August 
10, courses in art, folklore, geography, history, 
language and literature. $225 covers tuition, 
board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, 
Stanford University, Calif. 







































day situations. 


mental processes. 


vision. 





e Complete Teacher's Manuals for each grade 
defined teaching procedures for gearing teaching methods, 
demonstrations, and activities to the needs for each ability group. 


NEWLY ADOPTED IN TENNESSEE 


For Understanding in Arithmetic .. . 


THE ROW-PETERSON 
ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


1957 Copyright 
Grades 3 through 8 


e Lessons that develop and clarify number concepts. 


¢ Problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to every- 


e Number stories and illustrations that stimulate pupil interest. 


e Abundant drill activities and recurrent experience with funda- 


e Lesson plans that encourage the pupil to think for himself. 
® Maintenance activities that develop confidence and self-reliance. 
e Planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress. 


e Comprehensive Workbooks requiring only minimum teacher super- 


. with clearly 


Complete information may be obtained 


by writing to the address below. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 











Packet of 


FREE cima soos 


sent to you with complete de- Ly 
tails of our No-Risk Money 4 
RAISING PLAN for your school 
or classroom. 

Earn $30 to $300 for your 
group quickly, easily, 

selling American 
Vegetable and Flow- 

er seeds to family, 
friends and neigh- 

bors. You can keep 7 
50% of all money 
collected. Send for 

your free packet and 
complete details to- 

day. Our 39th year. 


American Seed Co., inc. ONE HALF is yours 
Dept. 612, Lancaster, Pa. 














MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-B, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Kindness to Others. (Each 11 min., color, 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
Ill. ) 

These films by themselves cannot change 
behavior, but they can help, for they call 
attention to and reinforce children’s ideas 
of what is right and why. Children recog- 
nize in the films other boys and girls do- 
ing the very things which they do at 
school, at home, at play—acting just as 
they do. The films establish values, not by 
preaching or telling, but by showing the 
reasons and advantages of the better way, 
by asking the viewers to think and to judge. 
Our Midwestern public school children, 
kindergarten to third grade, identified 
themselves with the film situations and 
made application, at least verbally, to 
episodes from their own experience. 


¢ For middle-grade children, at the age 
when they are sometimes reluctant to 
assume care of their own persons, Keeping 
Clean and Neat (11 min., color also, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) shows a boy 
and girl learning the social and health im- 
portance of well-groomed appearance. 
How to perform the tasks of personal care 
ire pictured and made to seem desirable 
practice. Trick photography, a scheme 
we'd all like to use, straightens Don’s 
messy closet and Mildred’s untidy room, 
giving tips on how to keep things neat as 
a matter of learning good habits and let- 
ting them work for you. 


¢ How Animals Help Us (10 min., Young 
America Films, 18 E. 41st St., New York 
17) certainly tells who is man’s best 
friend, from primitive times to the present, 
in more ways than could be listed by al- 
most any group of elementary students, 
yet all within their appreciation. With con- 
text for natural as well as for social science, 
the film notes the place of animals in the 
balance of nature, in medical research, in 
helping understand the far-off places from 
which zoo varieties have come, in being 
our friends and companions—after meet- 
ing other needs by providing some of our 
food, clothing, and other useful products, 
as well as doing some of our work, and 
even to leaving their bones in the rocks 
to help tell the earth’s age. 

Other films in this new science series 
from Young America Films are How 
Plants Help Us, How Plants Reproduce, 
and The Weather Station, all helping 
younger students find answers to their 
questions and keeping alive observant 
interest to bring up more questions. 


e Inventions in America’s Growth (one 
film: 1750-1850; the other: 1850-1910, 
each 11 min., color also, Coronet Films) 
highlights the accelerating industrializa- 
tion and mechanization in our country by 
showing original models or authentic re- 
productions as if you were seeing them 
at the time their inventions are announced. 
Elementary students enjoy the telling of 
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the story as if recalled by a grandfather, 
while junior high classes are led to see 
the social effect of changes caused by the 
inventions. In the 1850-1910 film the boy 
who was the grandson is now the narrator, 
adding his story of wonderful “new” in- 
ventions meeting the needs of his times. 
Your students find a perspective into the 
past when they see that the “funny” cars, 
planes, radios, or telephones of those days 
were to people then the evidence of an 
“age of miracles.” 

Further insight into the history-book 
past for high school youth, whose teachers 
vividly recall the happenings, is World 


War II, Prologue, U. S. A. (28 min., En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films), produced 
in collaboration with noted historian and 
teacher, Henry S. Commager. Animated 
maps and clips of on-the-spot films ‘from 
the National Archives review events lead- 
ing to the United States’, entering the war. 
The film shows changes in Europe after 
World War I, clashing ideas and attitudes, 
political aggression, and the failure of the 
League of Nations and diplomatic attempts 
to forestall another war. When the con- 
flict breaks out in Europe and Asia, the 
U. S., battling a depression, rises to be- 
come the “arsenal of democracy giving 





Write for free booklet: 


That Works” 


Representatives: 





What are you doing 


about instructional grouping in arithmetic? 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


a complete arithmetic program for elementary 
schools by MORTON—GRAY— 
SPRINGSTUN—SCHAAF 


provides detailed guidance and specific 
materials for a workable three-level 
program of differentiated teaching 


—for slow learners 
_for the average group 
_for those who excel 


“Grouping in Depth: A Way of Grouping in Arithmetic 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


JACK W. DRAPER 
Gray Oaks Drive, Nashville, Tennessee 


JOE H. LITTLE, Jr. 
3700 Rosemont Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
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all aid short of war.” The film closes with 
December 7, 1941, giving parts of the 
President’s “day of infamy” address. 


The Salk Vaccine 


A dramatic lesson in science for the 
student and layman, showing actual manu- 
facture and testing of the Salk vaccine is 
available on free loan from: Division of 
Public Education, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, New York. (16 mm sound film. 24 
minute and 14 minute versions. ) 





SUMMER SESSION—1957 
IN FRIENDLY AND HEALTHFUL TUCSON 
Two Five Week Sessions 


June 10-July 13; July 15-August 17 
National authorities for classes and workshops in 


education, english, history and political science. 
300 Courses in 40 Fields of Study 
SPECIAL TOURS: Social Science Study Course of 
Europe—including Russio—Travel by Air. 84 
days—8 units of graduate or undergraduate 
credit—conducted by Dr. Neil A. Houghton— 
$1795 
Humanities Study Tour of Europe—including Greece 
—64 days—6 units of upper division credit— 
conducted by Dr. Loyal Gryting—$1295 
History of Mexico—two weeks lectures on campus 
—22 days travel through Mexico—é6_ units 
credit—conducted by Dr. Charles H. Haight— 
$437 including dormitory in Tucson. 
ALL SUMMER SESSION ACTIVITIES IN AIR 
CONDITIONED BUILDINGS 
Write: DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 











THE WOODLAND FROLICS 











by Adda Mai Sharp and-Epsie Young 
illustrated by Elizabeth Rice 
America’s most popular 
supplementary readers 
Write for free information 
about The Woodland Frolics and 
the new, colorful 
supplementary 
readers 


Wonder 
Series 


THE STECK COMPANY 





Publishers 


Dept. G-2 Austin, Texas 
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Attend 


Summer School 
at the 


UNIVERSITY 
of COLORADO 


in the Scenic Rockies 





ae eee 


Typical Residence Hall 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 14-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 24 
OOOO0 JOOO 


CIC 
4-6 Credits 





4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Terms 
JULY 1-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 9 
OOU OU 
3 Credits 3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum and 
Instruction Workshop Sessions 
JUNE 24-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 16 


OOUOU0 OO UO 
4 Credits 4 Credits 
FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 





To Fit Your Summer Plans 








800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 
campus. Room and board, $18 to $23 
weekly. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

Macky 383 

Boulder, Colorado: 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 





(My Name) 





(St. and Number) 





(City & State) 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER 














Teaching a Way of Life 


(Continued from page 12) 


could work in easily accessible 
groups. Each group then elected to 
work toward the development of a 
guide in one specific area. Recogniz- 
ing the fact that learning experiences 
for ninth graders, for example, need 
to be very different from those for 
twelfth graders, it was decided to 
develop the materials on three abili- 
ty levels. This decision was based on 
the idea that our students can gen- 
erally be grouped as being in either 
early, middle, or late adolescence,' 
and that they have definite personal 
characteristics at each level. 

The framework of the Tennessee 
State Curriculum Outline was used. 
This includes purposes, content, 
methods, materials, and evaluation 
in that order. It was also established 
that these guides were not to be re- 
graded as ‘absolute, but literally as 
aids and a means of making av ailable 
to all, the fruits of the many years 
of experience represented by the 
teachers who worked on them. 

When this basic plan had been 
made, the eleven guides were devel- 
oped somewhat as follows: 

1. Philosophy of Home Economics 
Education—Herein something of the 
purposes of our work is set forth, 
as well as of its scope, and the re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher. 

2. Management—The point is 
made here that in homemaking class- 

, good teaching is good manage- 
ment, but that some specified units 
of instruction are also needed to 
focus on management principles. 
Money management, use of time. 

3. Relationships—This begins with 
personality development in the early 
adolescent and then deals with the 
interpersonal relationships an ado- 
lescent would be likely to experi- 
ence—family, school associates, boy- 
girl, and so on to the late adolescent 
period when preparation for marri- 
age and family life are considered. 

4. Clothing—This area _ includes 
problems in personal grooming, se- 
lection, buying, care, renovation, and 
clothing construction. Each of these 
topics is developed on the three 
levels and provides a gradual tran- 
sition from the beginner to the girl 
able to deal comprehensively with 
clothing problems. 





‘Minnesota State Curriculum Bulletin 


5. Child Care and Guidance—It is 
recommended that’ students be 
taught most carefully how to care 
for small children, and also how to 
appreciate them as individuals. The 
effects of family attitudes, why chil- 
dren may behave as they do, and an 
appreciation of responsibility are em- 
phasized. 

6. Home Furnishings—A liveable, 
attractive home has a “good effect on 
family relationships; so students are 
taught principles of home planning, 
decorating, selection of furnishings, 
and care and upkeep of the house. 
Do-it-yourself skills are emphasized. 

Foods and Nutrition—This 
guide deals with problems in meal 
planning, buying and _ preparing 
food, and serving the family and 
guests. Nutritional needs and food 
preservation methods are taught. 

8. Home Care of the Sick—Along 
with simple nursing care of the sick, 
emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment and maintenance of high health 
standards in the home. 

9. Personal Improvement—This 
guide deals with helping students 
to develop abilities and skills in cor- 
rect grooming and social behavior. 

10. Crafts—Purposes here are to 
provide good use for leisure time, de- 
velopment of self-confidence, an out- 
let for self-expression, as well as the 
creation of beautiful and useful arti- 
cles. Crafts suitable for each learn- 
ing level are described. 

ll. Consumer Living—This area 
deals with understandings and skills 
in consumer living, and is concerned 
with merchandising, product infor- 
mation, and buying habits—all in re- 
lation to family incomes and living 
situations. 

In the future, as in the past, there 
will be more work of this nature. 
These guides will doubtless be re- 
times—and 





vised—probably many 
others will appear. This is as it 
should be, and our purpose will 


surely be defeated if that is not done. 
Vocational Home Economics can 
never become static, but must always 
change, progress, and improve with 
the times if it is to justify its very 
reason for being—to train young 
people in the concepts of desirable 
family living, and so in a splendid 
way of life. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 
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Records tell us that students spend over 12,000 hours 
in school, from kindergarten through high school. 
Teachers, as a rule, spend double this amount of time, 
or more, before retirement. During most of this time, 
students are sitting down. Doesn’t this make school 
furniture one of the most important items in education? 

We believe it logically follows that the best designed, 
highest quality furniture is the only kind a school can 
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Exclusive Distributors afford to buy. Two good selections that meet these 

NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. requirements are our CLAssMATE® Unit Table No. 549 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO., 720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. ; ; as ves pee NI x . . A 

SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 1544 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn and CLASSMATE Chair No. 540. This combination 

CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY, excels for classroom use. It won’t solve the teacher 

12th & Carter Sts., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. shortage, but it will help lighten the burdens of our 


overworked teaching staff. 


School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
SEND FOR OUR School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets .Maps and Globes 
COMPLE TE CATA LOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
REVISED EDITION 
John H. Bradley 


Just Published—a thoroughly revised, completely up-to- 
date edition of this successful text with new material on 


Greenland and America’s arctic defenses—uranium and 


Order from 


other strategic materials—industrial expansion of the 


American South—the political geography of Europe. 


Ginn and 


Company 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 


Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 
246, Nashville, John T. Burrus, 
P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 


An entirely new chapter—Smaller Nations of the Eastern 
Hemisphere—gives extensive information on The Middle 
East, Africa, Southeast Asia, and The Southwest Pacific. 

Many striking new 4-color maps and photographs. 


A thoroughly revised Workbook, Teachers’ Manual, and 
Key accompany the text. 

















Sew a World of Fashion 


It’s Spring at Rich's! Our Fashion Fabric Cen- 
ter, Second Floor, has a wonderfully new col- 
lection of Spring fashion fabrics, for you who 
create your own fashions-by-the-yard ward- 
robe. But whether you sew your own or help 
teach others, Rich's has everything for nimble 
fingers that sew. 


Rich's Fabric Coordinator is at your service 
any time to help you plan your own fashions- 
by-the-yard or to help you in teaching others. 
Come in to see her or write her. Samples 
and suggestions will be sent at your request. 
Let Rich's be the source of all your sewing 
needs. 


Rich’s Sewing Center, Second Floor 











KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


From Rich’s 
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Science Education 


Services of Oak Ridge 


N UNUSUAL educational service in 

the fields of science and technology 
is available to high schools from the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Oak Ridge Opera- 
tions in Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


Tour Day 

Under prearranged class tours, college 
and high school students may visit the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, the largest re- 
search and development laboratory in the 
United States. There, the students can 
view the graphite reactor, which is the 
oldest operating nuclear reactor in the 
world; the swimming pool reactor, which 
is similar to the one exhibited at the In- 
ternational Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Engery in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in 1955; the high voltage laboratory, 
containing two Van de Graaf and other 
particle accelerators; and the area in which 
radioisotopes are chemically processed, 
packaged, and shipped. 

The tours also include a trip through 
the American Museum of Atomic Energy, 
the only museum in the world devoted 
exclusively to the atom. The admission for 
these tours to the museum is waived. The 
first Saturday of each month has been 
designated as “Student Science-Tour Day” 
at Oak Ridge. Requests for tours or in- 
formation regarding these tours should be 
made by a school official to: Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies, Post Office 
Box 117, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, Atten- 
tion: Student Educational Tours. 


Films 

It is possible to bring the story of the 
atom into the classroom through a variety 
of educational media. One of the most 
effective and popular is the 16mm motion 
picture film. A complete lending library of 
approximately sixty films is maintained by 
the AEC at Oak Ridge. These films may 
be scheduled for screening in the school 
and are shipped without charge. The only 
cost to the school is the postage necessary 
to return the film to the AEC lending 
library at Oak Ridge. The film library 
covers the gamut of the atomic energy 
program, including introductions to atomic 
energy; weapons test films; radioisotopes 
in medical therapy, industry, and research; 
atomic metallurgy; atomic photosynthesis; 
atomic power; and other phases. 


Reports, Exhibits, Lecturers 

A wide variety of supplementary litera- 
ture such as AEC reports and speeches, 
newspaper and magazine article reprints, 
brochures and pamphlets, is also available 
to schools and students in limited supply. 

By writing directly to the American 
Museum of Atomic Energy in Oak Ridge, 
school officials may schedule special de- 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections 


Whenever you paint the house, talk on the telephone, or drive 
the family car, you depend on lead—one of the hardest-working 
metals serving us today. Before lead is ready for your use, it 
moves through several processing stages—all linked dependably, 
economically by railroad transportation. 
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Lead ore is hauled by train from the 
mines to the refineries, where it is mixed 
with water and chemicals and given a 
“bubble bath.” The lead particles float 
off with the froth on the surface. 











Ge 
More than half of our lead is used in 
storage batteries, paints, cable cover- 
ings and gasoline. Worn-out lead prod- 
ucts go back by the carload to the re- 
fineries as scrap — to be melted down 
and used over again. 


J 









Concentrated lead is smelted, refined 
and molded into “pigs.” These “pigs” 
are shipped to industries far and wide. 
Railroads now carry over two million 
tons of lead and lead products a year. 
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Atomic power has made lead more 
vital than ever. Reactors (as in this 
atomic submarine) need large quanti- 
ties of lead as radiation shields. And 
more uses are constantly being found 
for this versatile metal. 


Keeping America supplied with the lead it needs is a big, essen- 
tial job for the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The 
heart of that system is America’s railroads, serving you more and 


more efficiently and economically, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 28. 
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t To State Finance Company, Dept. J-1349 | The following are all the debts that I have: 
i i Full Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made $ $ 


If You Need a Loan—It is Our Pleasure to Serve You 


Borrow by Mall 


ANY AMOUNT- $100 TO $600 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF OUR BORROW-BY-MAIL LOAN SERVICE “1 














yprrast SERVICE! 
LY COMPLETELY PRIVATE! 


JNO CO-SIGNERS 
NEEDED! 










MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
BELOW INCLUDE BOTH 
INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL : 


20 
MONTHS 


$ 6.75 
13.43 
19.95 
31.83 
37.48 








$10000 
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1! can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 


whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $._. 


Amount earned 
Age... per month $ 


Name and address 
of school you teach... 


How long with 
present employer... 


Husband or wife's 
employment 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 


Bank you deal with (Name) 
Amount you owe bank? $.. 
What security on bank loan? 


List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


Previous 


Sal 





1, SIGNATURE ONLY—Teacher loans are made 

on your signature only—no co-signers, no en- 

dorsers. No mortgages on car or furniture or 
other property. 

2. CONVENIENT TERMS—Pay loan out of future 

. earnings in convenient monthly installments. 

See chart for amounts and payments. Loan 

can be repaid at any time and you pay only 

for the time you use the money—no longer! 


_ 


3. NO SUMMER PAYMENTS—No principal pay- 
* ments required during summer vacation. if 
your salary stops during the summer vacation, 
payments on principal stop also. An extra 
service of special value to teachers. 
4, PRIVACY GUARANTEED—The loan is made by 
* mail from the privacy of your own home. You 
see no agents or credit managers—only you 
and we know about it. 
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A STATE FINANCE “TEACHER LOAN” CAN BE THE ANSWER TO YOUR MONEY PROBLEMS 


Applications for loans from teachers always 
receive the “green light’’ . immediate 
service is almost always assured. If you need 
any amount from $100 to $600, the cash 
is here waiting for you. You may want cash 
to further your education or to consolidate 
old bills and protect your credit standing. 
Remember, State Finance loans you money 
BY MAIL from the privacy of your own 
home and without anyone in the community 
or school knowing anything about the trans- 
action. All mail is sent to you in plain, sealed 
envelopes. 


NO WAITING—MAIL APPLICATION NOW 


Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 


------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! -------------------- 


®..... 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


Number of months 


A Name of Relative 
TT | 


Street... 
Name of Relative 
employment Street 


ary 
per month $ Name of Relative 


Town...... n Sa I ee ee Street 


| sone - Name of Relative 


. Monthly payments? $... 
Street 





FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. ! agree that it 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


short loan Application and Note below. 
That’s all you have to do. We’ll speed the 
cash on its way to you as soon as approved. 
We guarantee satisfaction. Our sixty year 
old organization is licensed and supervised 
by the Nebraska Banking Department. 

You can deal with us in complete 

confidence. Rush application to us. 


Old Reliable Company + Over 60 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. J-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


for our confidential files 
. (Relationship).................. 
Town ..... State Siscleeian acid celisvinnebeaals 
(Relationship) ...................... 
Town — . State ee 


- Cebatbomaiatap) anne. ccnceesccsce 


Town .... State sinciiaiiciicia Pe istinsinaciinastinnisicthes 
- (Relationship)...................... 
Town . State ...... Occup. 








in consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said joan together 


with interest as stated herein. 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 


balance and interest. 


isciseniirtiiinn ...- to (Name) et SEES . 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Name Here.. Re ee ee 
payment to? (Name) ss nssstatensssmvitince 
Purpose of loan........ Town . County istiine-seetiane: TRA cccnanddiabitsiimmanaaiaite ie 
NOTE — Monthly | First Payment Final Payment 
of Loan $ | Payment 6........................... | Due Date...................--—--. | Due Date as cis mi spccsectpctaantcinummniiesal 





The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 


inal Payment 


consecutive days. 


This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. i 





® per month on any remainder of such unpaid 








Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED 








PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES |= 


REQUIRED (If married, both husband and wife must PERSON ALLY sign) 

















= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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monstration exhibits on atomic energy for 
showing in the school. 

The AEC and the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory will also make available speak- 
ers for lectures before high school student 
groups. 

For educational material, films, speakers, 
etc., requests should be addressed to: 
Assistant to Manager for Public Education, 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Post 
Office Box E, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 





Maxima ...Reverentia 


(Continued from page 2) 


when it comes to other people's chil- 
dren. The stupidest of forty-vear-olds 
considers himself entitled to call a child 
a fool. Perhaps it’s a way of letting off 
steam. But, I for one, could never bring 
myself to speak to my son otherwise 
than politely. I find that elementary.” 

So have others. When children are 
concerned, Maria Montessori taught the 
same thing. But I began to think of all 
the people who, as my neighbour said, 
“are denied the right to human dignity.” 
Are there still many people who, be- 
cause of their birth or circumstances, 
are automatically considered objects of 
scorn or contempt? Yes, and many more 
than the fifteen million who, according 
to a U.N. Committee, are subject to 
some form of slavery. 


'T HERE ARE many ways of showing 
contempt. It can be condescending or 
even benevolent as in the days when 
the village squire called the peasant 
“my good man” or “my good fellow,” 
and the “good man” came running up, 
cap in hand. They didn’t mean it badly, 
but some quite well-known revolutions 
were brought about by peasants, with 
the object, at least partly, of changing 
the vocabulary of the fine ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Perhaps these revolutions are not 
quite complete. In some trades, for in- 
stance, people are not granted the same 
type of greetings as in others—and 
greetings are more important than most 
of us believe. There are nations where 
demonstrations of respect depend on 
the color of the »erson’s skin. There are 
others, where the local inhabitants are 
required to pay respect to people of 
another race whose only obligation is 
to show kindness to the “natives.” 

Yet every man, as a man, has a right 
to respect. The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights implies this, since it 
states in Article 1 that “all human be- 
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Is it his “I-Q” or “Ey 
Vision must bring this young stu- 
dent 83% of all his knowledge— 
imagine the handicap if it is faulty! 

Basically, he is an eager young 
person groping for knowledge and 
the key to his progress is his vision. 

Research statistics show that four 
out of ten children are handicapped 
in school performance by visual 
problems. When they enter the first 
grade 25% have visual handicaps. 
The proportion rises almost steadily 
and at the end of the eighth grade 
is up to 53%. 

Much of this visual trouble can 
be prevented. 

As a teacher, you should be able 
to recognize the symptoms of many 
visual difficulties. The two pam- 
phlets below can help you a great 
deal. 

A post card or letter, giving your name, 


school and grade will bring you— 


Teachers’ Guide to Visual Problems 
and 
Do You Know These Facts About Vision and 
School Achievement? 








another in the series of helpful hints to teachers 
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Hey, Bud! 


Know what happened in 
Tennessee ? 


Well, the State Textbook 
Commission met for 
adoptions of math books, 


and 4 outstanding, new texts from 
Prentice-Hall were adopted for 
1957-1962. 


ALGEBRA, FIRST COURSE, by Mayor and Wilcox 
(elementary high school algebra) 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 3rd, by McNelly and Adams 


(business arithmetic, grades 11-12) 


GOING PLACES WITH MATHEMATICS, by Peters 
(arithmetic, grade 9) 
THE NEW APPLIED MATHEMATICS, 4th, 
by Lasley and Mudd 


(vocational, related or applied, grades 11-12) 


Prentice-Hall, Juc. 






Englewood Cliffs 
New Jersey 


Educational 
Book Division 



















USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B., 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1956-1957 only 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


Available in 


1 3 28 81 82 83 84 85 86a 86b 
pO EE ER ee Sete: : x ee eee 
Subject _____ Ga ee 


School Name ao 24 _ 





School Address _— nee ee ees = 








, Tennessee 
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ings are . . . equal in dignity and rights.” 
Genuine respect depends neither on 
frontiers, nor success, nor appearances. 
It is the respect mankind owes to every 
man as such. Very often, those nations 
or individuals who place little value on 
formal manners or public demonstra- 
tions of respect are precisely those who 
will treat a stranger with the greatest 
courtesy, because they treat him simply 
as a man. 

M ¥ NEIcHBOUR continued: “We still 
have to rid ourselves of old habits and 
attitudes. For centuries, our ancestors 
knelt before the powerful, the wealthy, 
the masters, from the top to the bottom 
of the social ladder—The social ladder, 
what a terrible conception. . .” 

He had not time to end the sentence. 
The air hostess interrupted: “We are 
about to land, put out your cigaretts, 
fasten your belts.” None the less the 
end of the phrase is clear: “. . . As long 
as this terrible conception continues to 
exist, human equality will have no sure 
foundation, and the struggle must be 
continued for all the rights which 
spring from it—all the Rights of Man.” 


(UNESCO) 
YOURS 
for the asking 


Our ADVERTISERS Offer down-to-earth ideas 
for the teacher who looks for them. If 
you are in a hurry for materials listed be- 
low, write directly to the advertiser, or use 
the convenient coupon for ordering several 
items. 

82. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools, a booklet containing information 
for school counselors and secondary school 
teachers. (U. S. Army) 

83. This . . Is How It Is, a booklet pre- 
senting information and facts on what the 
Army will be like to a high school graduate 
upon entering. (U. S. Army) 

84. On the Track of Some Good Teach- 
ing Aids?, an illustrated catalog of educa- 
tional materials on railroad transportation, 
with convenient order form. One free copy 
per teacher. (Association of American 
Railroads ) 

85. Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene, indicate quantities of booklets 
desired for each age level. 

85a. “Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” is an illustrated booklet for girls 
9 to 12. 

85b. “Growing Up and Liking It” is 
an illustrated booklet for girls 12 and 
older. See ad in this issue for ordering free 
color filmstrip and movie on free loan and 
other teaching aids. (Personal Products 
Corporation ) 

86. Helpful Materials for Menstrual 
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Education. Indicate quantities of booklets 
desired for each age level. 

86a. “You're a Young Lady Now” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

86b. “Very Personally Yours” is an ill- 
ustrated booklet for girls 12 and older. 
See ad in this issue for ordering free movie 
by Walt Disney Productions and other 
teaching aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, Educational Department) 

1. Posture Posters, set of 7, designed for 
use in the classroom to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of healthful posture. (American 
Seating Company ) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

28. Worktext Catalog, 80-page catalog. 
Lists worktext, workbooks, teaching aids, 
texts, readers, and library books in the 
fields of mathematics, science, music, tests, 
reading, history, health, shopwork, and 
many others. (The Steck Company ) 

81. You Can Publish Your Book, a 82- 
page illustrated brochure which contains 
information about publishing, publicity, 
sales, for every writer. (Exposition Press ) 


It’s News to Us 


THESE ARE announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a re- 
commendation by the editor. If unable to 
find these products in your locality, your 
request to this magazine for further in- 
formation will be forwarded to the manu- 
facturer. 

Chalk Chuck is a chalk cover made of 
lightweight aluminum. Protection for 
clothes and hands, prevents chalk break- 
age and cuts chalk cost up to 30%. A clip 
allows pencil-like carrying in breast pocket. 
Available in six colors: silver, gold, green, 
red, blue and lavender. Holds standard 
%” chalk. List price 98¢. (Chalk Chuck, 
Inc., 5611 East 32nd St., Denver 7, Colo- 
rado ) 

E-Z Viewer is a completely new self- 
contained Viewer for convenient preview- 
ing and reviewing filmstrips. It can be 
used on a desk, table, or held in the hand. 
It occupies less desk area than a telephone. 
The unique, two polished lens optical 
system provides clear, brilliant, sharp pic- 
tures. Single-frame filmstrips are enlarged 
three times for better viewing convenience 
and detailed study. A sturdy metal stand 
assures recommended 45° viewing angle. 
The E-Z Viewer is easily loaded and uti- 
lizes a positive sprocket advance without 
danger of damage to the filmstrip. Retails 
at $14.95. (Society of Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 West Diversey Parkway, Chica- 
go 14, Illinois) 

Air-Gly, with a new aerosol container, 
deodorizes and sanitizes room air. Un- 
pleasant odors are destroyed, leaving the 
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P. ©. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


INFORMATION ABOUT GROUP INCOME PROTECTION [J 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS [J 


— 2, Meet 


NOW...... true 


INCOME PROTECTION 
for TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
at home .. . . in hospital 


Recently licensed to operate in Tennessee, Educators Mutual 
Insurance Company offers economical group plan Income Pro- 
tection to all actively employed Teachers on duty in the State. 
Since September Ist, 6 Tennessee Teacher Groups have pro- 
tected their incomes with Educators Plans which pay them:— 


HOSPITAL ROOM AND BOARD 
BENEFITS 


© ACCIDENT BENEFITS e 


@ SICKNESS BENEFITS 

© ACCIDENTAL DEATH & ® HOSPITAL-EXTRAS BENEFITS 
DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS © MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 

@ NON-DISABLING INJURY ® DEPENDENTS’ HOSPITAL- 
BENEFITS SURGICAL-MEDICAL BENEFITS 


@® SURGICAL BENEFITS 


Educators Mutual is ENDORSED BY THE EASTERN TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION and has the full approval of 
these Education Associations as is shown by their participa- 


tion: — 
HAMILTON COUNTY 
POLK COUNTY 
SEVIER COUNTY 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
BRISTOL 
ELIZABETHTON 


You, too, can have this Protection 


Just send in the coupon to find how easy it is to safeguard your 
savings ... and your dreams... as more than 175,000 st 
in 9 States have done since 1910. You can choose the amount 
of monthly income you want. You will be protected year ‘round 
including all authorized leaves. No medical questions if you en- 
roll during group installation period. Prompt benefit payments. 
Get your group started NOW. 


Pree 
TEACHING AIDS 
Sets of authoritative CHILD 
PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS and 
MEDICAL POSTERS especially 
prepared for classroom use by 
our EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT. Yours for the 

asking. Check the coupon. 


| GENTRY HALE, 
>. your Educators State 
Manager. Write to 
<<: him direct at 700 
=} Vosswood Drive, 
Nashville. 
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| would like to have the following 
materials without cost or obligation: 


MEDICAL POSTERS [9 
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NOW ENTER INTO GREATER SECURITY 
Through Your 


TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
TEACHER INSURANCE PROGRAM 
Life - Auto - Income - Hospital - Surgical - Endowment - Pupils 





AUTO 
Most cars under $50 per yr. full coverage 

1. LIABILITY for personal injury or property damage 
to meet the requirement of safety responsibility law 
or coverage to $100,000.00. This coverage includes 
bail bond. 

2. MEDICAL PAYMENTS to cover injuries to all oc- 
cupants of your car including yourself ($500 to 
$2,000 each person). 


8. COLLISION to cover damage to your own car. 
Deductibles $25, $50, and $100—also 80%. 
4. COMPREHENSIVE to cover fire, theft, wind, hail, 


flood, broken glass, vandalism. $5 per day for loss of 
use resulting from theft, etc. 
5. ROAD SERVICE—TIncludes towing of disabled car, 





emergency change of tire, etc. 








Note For Those Not Now In Horace Mann Group: 
A new teacher may apply for HORACE MANN 
group hospitalization, surgery, and income pro- 
tection coverages during the first 60 days of em- 
ployment whether the group is “open” or not. 
Present teachers not now insured in group can 
become insured when the group in your area is 





HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 


LOSS OF TIME—monthly disability benefits $105, $120, 
$150, $180, $210, pays for accident or sickness. 
HOSPITALIZATION—four plans to select from, World 
wide coverage, cannot be cancelled, pre-existing 
conditions covered in qualified groups. 

SURGICAL—covers any cutting operation, maximum 
benefits $335. 








LIFE INSURANCE AND SAVINGS 
OFFERS PROTECTION under ordinary, 20 pay life, 
term endowments, mortgage, and group plans. 
NOW—$1,000 Endowment for your child for as little 
as $11.96 per year, age 1 or $16.05 per year at 

age 15. 











Mail this coupon for additional information 


“opened”. Please send additional information about: 
HORACE MANN Group H and A 
INSURANCE COMPANIES | Pupil Coverne Neto 
Individual and Group Life ; 
Salary Savings Plans Address ... 
TIM EVERS i School .......... Ta? <a OE eae TC Le Ree URED N id fe : 
321-7th Ave. N. | Model Car................. I I ois esccssiassiess ieuseeiiaeeten 


Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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air fresh and clean. At the same time Air- 
Gly reduces the danger of infection from 
air-borne bacteria. (Hysan Products Co., 
932 W. 38th Place, Chicago 9, Illinois) 


Tomorrow’s Scientists is designed to 
bring to junior and senior high school 
students recent advances in the scientific 
fields, information concerning science ac- 
tivities for students, career and guidance 
information, student-written reports of 
projects which show a high level of 
achievement, and announcements of new 
science books. Six issues per school year. 
Subscription rate is 50¢ for a minimum of 
five copies ($2.50) to any one address. 
(National Science Teachers Association, 
1201-16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


Letter Cut-Out Developed at the 
Guidance Center at the National College 
of Education, this is a set of letters and 
units, color-coded to distinguish vowel 
and consonant sounds. It stimulates pupils’ 
interest in reading, spelling and develop- 
ment of vocabulary. Word building and 
word analysis are encouraged through the 
use of the set. A comprehensive Teacher’s 
Guide, a set of coded sticks for conducting 
word games, a velour easel-mounted Ad- 
here-O-Board, a set of storage folders and 
labels make up the package along with 
the die-cut letters. (Adhere-O-Learning 
Aids, Inc., P. O. Box 32, Wilmette, Illinois ) 


Historic Philadelphia 
the Convention City 


P wmapvetpnia’s historic and cultural 
resources will be among the attractions 
for visitors to the National Education 
Association Centennial Convention June 
30—July 5 

The world famous Museum of Art, 
which commands a view of the Parkway 
leading to the city’s skyline on one side, 
and_ the Schuylkill River winding 
through Fairmount Park on the other, 
is a mecca for tourists from all over 
the world. Great paintings and sculp- 
ture, art objects from many countries 
as well as early American antiques hold 
the viewer spellbound. 

The panoramic view of Philadelphia 
from the Museum’s main entrance fea- 
tures City Hall, with the statue of Wil- 
liam Penn on top, the Quaker founder 
of the State. Independence Hall, which 
houses the beloved Liberty Bell, is a 
favorite shrine for citizens and guests 
alike. 

Meetings, tours and ceremonies in 
connection with the Centennial Conven- 
tion will provide guests with ample 
opportunities to see these and other in- 
teresting facets of Philadelphia’s con- 
tribution to history and culture. 

—Martha A. Gable 


FEBRUARY 1957 
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Map answers questions 
on Early Virginia 


Map by Mrs. Doris V. Davis 
and Mrs. Katherine P. Adams, 
above, Warwick, Va., teachers. 


Recently developed is 

this hand printed map of 
Early Virginia (1602-1622). 
Virginia Journal of Education 
reports it is based 

on exhaustive research 

and proving a good piece 

of teaching material. 


TO GET THIS MAP 
Size 25 x 19 inches 


Not only is this map a new teach- 
ing tool for students of Virginia 
history and geography — it’s also 
an artistic product suitable for 
decorative purposes. Now ready, 
just revised and newly processed. 


Just write Mrs. K.P. Adams, 
315 Palen Avenue, Warwick, 
Virginia, and send $1.50 postpaid. 


Healthful, restful, satisfying! 







The bright, refreshing flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
cooling to your mouth and throat, and 

the pleasant chewing helps ease tension. Try tonight. 























pn a i ch a a a me ce a Se a a es Se a ea ens aS RN ae en a as ci 
| Tour Reservation Form 
Tennessee Education Association | 
821 Seventh Avenue, North | 

1 Nashville 3, Tennessee | 
| Please reserve space for me on the Philadelphia Tour, June 26-July 13, 1957. Iam | 
I enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event I am unable to | 
make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. | 
i Name. ee ee = ae 
School Address Cae ae ee | 
| Home Address — ee en ee ee 
I City , Tennessee | 
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ACROSS THE STATE 


F.T.A. Convention 

Dr. Lyle Ashby, NEA Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary for Educational Services will 
be the main speaker at the annual state 
convention of the Future Teachers of 
America, to be held at Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro, March 29. A 
hundred years of educational growth in the 
state and national associations will be fea- 
tured. Both high school and college or- 
ganizations are participating. 


Local Publications 


The Teachergram is published period- 
ically by the Nashville City Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Mrs. Marie Barton, Commer- 
cial Art Teacher, Hume-Fogg High School, 
won two tickets to dinner at Highland 
Crest for suggesting the name for this 
newsy little bulletin. Bob Neil, President 
of the Nashville City Teachers’ Association, 
says, “It has two purposes: (1) to de- 
velop and improve the professional in- 
terest and affiliations of the Nashville 
Teachers with their local, state, and nation- 
al associations, and (2) to provide a 
medium of exchange for personal news and 
views of the members of the Association.” 





_ Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





Atlanta 
THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 
THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 
THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
to all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 
HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President 


CARLING DINKLER, JR. Vice President 





Staff activities, local news, and services available 


Mrs. Ora Wakefield, the editor, says, “The NEA Life Members 


Teachergram seems to be well received 
by the Nashville teachers, judging from To January 8, 1957 
their comments and their contributions. aia Cc 
iling list is growing.” ee ee 

Our mniing 8 8 Mrs. Bonnie M. Page 

The editors of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
appreciate receiving local publications. 
They provide a valuable contact and ex- 
change of ideas with local associations. 


Davidson County 
Holland E. Everett 
Mrs. Emily Dill Florida 
Mrs. Annie Sue Harvey 
A. Vedester Hill, Sr. 


Dr. Glen Robinson Mrs. Heloise Crownover Mader 
Dr. Glen Robinson became assistant di- L. R. Murray 

rector of the NEA Research Division in James R. Parker 

January. Dr. Robinson, formerly of Knox- Mrs. Olis C. Phillips 

ville, has for the past year been assistant Brodie Wilton Wade 

to the president and instructor in school Mrs. Agnes B. Warren 

administration at George Peabody College fYickman County 

for Teachers. Previously he was a member Sears Michell 

of the staff of the Southern States Coopera- Monroe Pendergrass 


tive Program in Educational Administra- 
tion. He did undergraduate work at the 
University of Tennessee and received the 
Ph.D. in educational administration from 
George Peabody College. 


Chattanooga 
Mrs. Madge Lockhart 
Mrs. Ruby Wilson 
Mrs. Julia Toms 
Memphis 
Silver Burdett Manager Martha S. Davis 
Nashville 
Mrs. Eudine Cannon 
Jolee Love 
Mrs. Julia M. Pollock 
Mrs. Chrystine Y. Soyars 
Mrs. Irene L. Young 


G. Dan Rosson, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Silver Burdett 
Company’s Southeastern Division, serving 
Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 

Mr. Robison was graduated from Cum- 
berland University and did graduate work Oak Ridge 


in education at George Peabody College Theressa Brichletto 
for Teachers. He was a high school teach- ~~ 
er, athletic coach, and assistant principal Mrs. Margaret Hill 


in the public schools of Tennessee before 
joining Silver Burdett Company in 1935 
as a sales representative. He was one of 
the founders and the first president of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
the Tennessee Bookmen’s Association. Maurice E. Haste 


David Lipscomb College 
James W. Costello 





SUMMER EMPLUYMENT 


FOR TEACHERS 


Over 700 employers, listing thousands of summer jobs, 
invite teachers to apply for summer work 


JOBS AVAILABLE FROM COAST TO COAST 


in 
Resort Hotels — Ranches — Summer Camps — Businesses — Industries 
Transportation Companies — Restaurants — Summer Resorts 


National Parks and many others 
Listed in the all new 1957 (sixth) edition of the 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY 
New with the 1957 edition: Employers list specific jobs to be filled 


MAKE YOUR VACATION PAY FOR ITSELF 
Send $2.00 for the all new 1957 Summer Employment Directory #15 to: 


National Directory Service 
Box 65—Winton Place Station Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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Recently Adopted in Tennessee (+ ¥%&* ¥* 
*& %& %*K&%* «1957 Arithmetics by Iroquois 






MEET THE 


LEA 
NUMBER FAMILY RNING TO 


USE NUMBERS 








NUMBERS AT WORK 


PATTON AND YOUNG 
1957 copyright 


The adoption and use of this truly hand- 
some new series of arithmetics, masterfully 
written and beautifully illustrated, will 
guarantee 


Mastery of the basic facts 

Steady progress, step by step 

A thoroughly coordinated program 
Integration with all basic subjects 
Constant application to life situations 
Facility combined with understanding 
Development of quantitative thinking 
Arithmetical competence for daily living 


MEK a 


Reinforced by 
A new 3-book series of colorful pri- 
mary books for number readiness in 
grades 1 and 2, new workbooks for 
grades 3 through 8, and many other 
superior teaching and learning aids. 


T. A. PASSONS 


SPARTA 
TENNESSEE 
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“Classroom-terted” 









A 
Complete 
Program 


THE IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., Builders of Superior Textbooks, Workbooks, and Essential 
Supplies for Elementary and High School Grades, Home Office, Iroquois Building, Syracuse 2, New York 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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To combine a summer vacation in the ‘Athens 
of the South," with studies at Lipscomb that 


will increase future teach'ng effectiveness. 


Dean J. P. Sanders, director of the Summer 
Quarter, as he is of the entire Lipscomb edu- 
cation program, announces two 1957 Sum- 
mer Sessions offering special advantages to 


Tennessee Teachers: 


JUNE I10—JULY 16 
JULY 17— AUGUST 21 


Dean J. P. Sanders 


Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and approved by 
the State Board of Education for certification of elementary and high school teachers, Lipscomb 


has a SUMMER program for YOU... 


e If you have completed high school certification requirements and wish to add elementary certifi- 
cation through a professional curriculum that can be completed in one quarter. . . 


If you need professional or other college courses to complete your degree requirements . . . 
If you have a degree but need professional courses to complete State certification requirements . . . 
If you need student teaching experience in high school or elementary school .. . 


If you wish to take advantage of the summer months to devote more time to the study of the 


Bible .. . 


Dr. Thomas C. Whitfield, professor of education, directs Lipscomb's Teacher Education Program, 
which includes the operation of on-campus elementary and high schools the year around, as well 
as a wide variety of course offerings leading to B.S. or B.A. degrees and State certification for public 
school teaching. 


For Further Information, Write 


W. RALPH NANCE 
DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


WILLARD COLLINS ATHENS CLAY PULLIAS J. P. SANDERS 


Vice-President President Dean 





